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The Coronation of the Queen Consort. 


—=_>—_—_ 


IT is natural perhaps that the Coronation of a Queen Consort 
should always have been thrown into the shade by the more 
imposing ceremonial which rightly belongs to the central figure 
in the great religious pageant. And yet, under modern con- 
ditions, we may say without disparagement of royalty, that 
the tendency of our constitutional limitations is to equalize 
more and more the functions and importance of the Consort 
and the Sovereign regnant. When the King made laws and 
dispensed them in his own person, led his armies into battle 
and negotiated treaties, the position of a Queen was a very 
subordinate one indeed. But as the office of a monarch has 
become more purely honorific, and his influence has become 
social rather than political, there has fallen to the Queen 
a relatively larger measure of the distinction which attaches 
to royalty. Over and above this, the very deep-rooted 
popularity of her Majesty Queen Alexandra throughout the 
Empire has given her of right an exceptionally prominent 
place during the recent celebrations in the thoughts and 
prayers of all her loyal Catholic subjects. It may be pardonable 
then to devote a little space here to the very interesting ritual 
which is set apart for the consecration of the Queen. 

Speaking in general, we may say that the words which 
it fell to the lot of the Archbishop of York to speak in the 
Service at the Abbey, adhered more closely to medizval pre- 
cedent than the prayers which were uttered by his brother 
of Canterbury. Although many things have been omztted from 
the medieval Service for the Queen, nothing more than a clause 
or two has been added. It is literally and exactly true that the 
five prayers spoken over the Queen can every one of them 
be traced back in all their component parts for close upon 
a thousand years, though they do not all of them meet us first 
in native English sources. Strange to say, the oldest Coronation 
known of whose ceremonial we have any exact record, was that 
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in 856, of an English Queen Consort, Judith, daughter of 
Charles the Bald, second wife of King Ethelwulf, and con- 
sequently stepmother of Alfred the Great. It was celebrated 
on foreign soil, but the liturgical forms include extracts from 
that early Coronation Service which, as being found in the 
so-called Pontifical of Egbert of York, we are accustomed 
to consider peculiarly English. The prayers for Judith’s 
Coronation are not those now in use, but the more essential 
features are all there—the crowning, the anointing, the 
delivery of the ring, and the utterance of prayers of blessing. 
One would wish to be able to add, that Queen Judith in her 
after-life was a pattern for all the good English Queens that 
have followed her. But it was an ill-starred union. Her 
reputation may perhaps have suffered unfairly from the hostility 
of the chroniclers, but it is hard to believe that she can have 
been either a good woman or a good wife. Of almost con- 
temporary date with the Order just mentioned, is another 
document relating to the Coronation of a Queen Consort, 
in this case Hermintrude, the second wife of Charles the Bald, 
who was “hallowed to Queen” at Soissons, in 866. The 
document is remarkable as containing a sort of vindication 
by the officiating Bishops of a ceremony which apparently was 
not yet regarded as duly authorized by usage. 


We would have you know, brethren [say the Bishops], that our lord 
and master (Dominus et Senior =Seigneur) the glorious King Charles 
has besought the devotion of our Humility, that by the authority of the 
ministry conferred upon us by God, as he himself was anointed and 
hallowed to be King by episcopal authority (for so we read in the 
Scriptures that the Lord ordained that kings should be anointed and 
hallowed when they succeeded to the royal power), so we should also 
bless our lady [his wife] in her capacity of Queen, the which we under- 
stand has been done in other like cases both by the Apostolic See and 
by our own predecessors. And that you, brethren, may not think it 
strange that he should so ask we hasten in these present letters to 
render an account of it. The fact is, as every one knows, that Almighty 
God in a very wonderful way brought together by His Divine favour, 
all this kingdom into the hand of his [Charles’s] predecessors, which 
kingdom has been nobly governed until now and has descended into 
his hands by rightful succession. 


The Bishops then go on to say that Charles has had several 
sons, but that some have died, some he has given to the Church, 
and some have proved unworthy : 
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Therefore, he now asks the blessing of the Bishops upon his 
Consort, that the Lord may vouchsafe to send her such offspring as 
may bring solace to Holy Church, needful protection to the realm, a 
desired help to his faithful subjects, and peace, law, and justice to this 
portion of Christendom (ésta Christianitas). 


This is the sum of the Bishops’ letter, though a long 
argument follows, in the course of which the Holy Scripture 
and Pope Leo are largely quoted. No unction seems to have 
been used in this case, but its absence was seemingly com- 
pensated for by the length of the supplications, very Scriptural 
in character, for the fecundity of the Queen. The Bishops 
clearly meant to do their best to make the blessing strong, and 
they must have ransacked the Old Testament for suitable 
analogies. The document is interesting, because it seems to me 
so clearly to bring out the fact that at this period liturgical 
forms were manufactured for the occasion, and were not 
stereotyped as some modern theories seem rather to suppose. 

A third early document relating to the Coronation of a 
Queen Consort, also in its kind unique, is a copy of the 
Litany, or more correctly, the /audes, sung after the hallowing 
of Matilda, the wife of William the Conqueror, in 1068. These 
/audes (praises or acclamations) were invariably used after the 
Coronation of the Pope or of the Emperor, and we probably 
find a trace of them in the cries of “Vzvat rex NV. in sempiternum” 
at the end of the Egbertine Order, perpetuated in our modern 
“God save King Edward, Long live King Edward, May the 
King live for ever,” which closes the Homage. But the Imperial 
/audes and those sung for Queen Matilda were very much more 
elaborate. The Blessed Trinity and the Saints were called upon 
in turn, as in a litany, with the invocation, Zu lum adjuva— 
“Do thou help him (or her),” while the ejaculation, Christus 
vincit, Christus regnat, Christus imperat, is used as a kind of 
refrain. What is particularly interesting in connection with the 
present ceremony is the fact that in Queen Matilda’s case, as in 
Queen Alexandra’s, the officiating prelate was the Archbishop 
of York. A special mention of him is even introduced into the 
laudes in this form: Aldrado Eboracensi archiepiscopo et omni 
clero sibi commisso salus et vita—“To Aldred, Archbishop of 
York, and all the clergy committed to his charge, life and 
salvation.” 

Although the first or Egbertine Order makes no provision 
for the consecration of a Queen Consort, the ceremony is found 
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fully elaborated in that which passes under the name of 
Ethelred, and which is certainly prior to the Norman Conquest. 
Several of these prayers or addresses are retained in some 
contracted form in the Order actually in use. As regards one 
detail not now retained, but greatly insisted upon by our 
Anglican liturgiologists, I must enter an emphatic protest. 
After the Queen has been anointed in the Anglo-Saxon Order 
a prayer immediately follows, in which the officiating prelate 
speaks of her as having been “constituted Queen by the 
imposition of our hands” (gue per manus nostre impositionem 
hodie regina constituitur). Upon this phrase and upon a passage 
in Adamnan, with an ambiguous sentence or two in chroniclers 
who have described an Imperial Coronation, 'an astonishing 
theory has been built up,—all, of course, with the obvious 
purpose of lending plausibility to the ecclesiastical character 
claimed for the anointed King,—that the imposition of hands 
normally formed part of the early Coronation ritual. If it took 
place in the case of the Queen, so our liturgical friends argue, 
it must @ fortiorz have been used in the consecration of the 
King, although the rubrics do not chance to mention it. 

To such lengths has this conclusion been pushed that in 
Mr. Leopold Legg’s Suggestions for the Reconstruction of the 
Coronation Ceremonies, published under the auspices of the 
Church Historical Society, of which the Bishop of Salisbury is 
President, and of which several of the most eminent repre- 
sentatives of the Episcopate are active members, the proposal was 
made that the imposition of hands should be introduced into 
the Coronation ceremony. Mr. Legg restores the old consecra- 
tory Preface with its Sursum corda and other traditional forms, 
and at the words, “ We beseech Thee to bless and sanctify this 
Thy servant N.,” he introduces a rubric into the margin: “ Here 
the Archbishop shall lay his hands on the King’s head.” This 
suggestion, of which the Church Times quite approved, was 
not adopted, I am glad to say, by those responsible for the 
form actually used. None the less it seems worth while 
to point out that the supposed precedent in the Anglo- 
Saxon Order is nothing but a misconception. When we 
turn from the English to some of the Continental Coronation 
Orders of contemporary or even earlier date, we find the same 
prayer, Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, affiluentem spiritum, &c., in 
which the phrase about the “imposition of our hand” occurs 
[Nota Bene, it is manus, hand, not manuum, hands], but in a 
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different place, to wit, after the act of crowning. Corresponding 
to it we have a form to be spoken in the actual delivery of the 
crown in which these words are prominent : 


Having been hallowed by the office of Our Unworthiness to the 
dignity of Queen, receive the crown of royal excellence which is placed 
, upon thy head by episcopal hands all unworthy though they be.! 


It is with plain reference to this that the Archbishop 
immediately afterwards goes on to pray that she “who is con- 
stituted Queen by the imposition of our hand may remain 
worthy of Thy sanctification,” &c. The “imposition of the 
hand” referred to was that of the imposing of the crown, which 
of old was done simultaneously by several Bishops together, 
each touching the crown. In any case it must stand to reason 
that “the imposition of our hand” in the sense in which the 
phrase is applied to Bishops and priests, could not possibly be 
said to be the supreme and significant act by which the elect 
was “constituted” King or Queen,? though this might very 
easily be said of the act of imposing the crown. Let me add 
that one of the early manuscripts collated by Waitz reads 
manus composttionem instead of manus impositionem, referring 
to the practice of several Bishops touching the crown together, 
a practice curiously insisted upon in many medizval illumina- 
tions as any visitor to the Coronation Exhibition, now on view 
at the British Museum, may see for himself. 

To return however to the prayers actually used in the 
Coronation of the Queen Consort, it is a source of much satis- 
faction that the old Catholic wording of the old Catholic ritual 
should on the whole have been so fully retained. One or two 
omissions made long ago, in the Order for James II. or William 
and Mary, we may most certainly regret. It is the fashion to 
throw the blame of all the mutilation upon the unfortunate 
James, an unpopular character who has no friends, and wherever 
any old form or phrase was cut away by Archbishop Sancroft 
we are told that this was all due to James’s papistical scruples. 
But will any one pretend that it was the papistical scruples of 
James or his Queen which are responsible for the excision of 


1 See Waitz, Forme/n, p. 48; Magistretti, Pontificale, p. 133. 

2 It is incredible that if this was the most important act in the ceremony not a 
word should be said of it in the rubrics; and it would be still more extraordinary 
that while an allusion to it is preserved in several different Orders in the case of the 
Queen Consort, not the remotest trace should be found in the numberless prayers 
still extant which were used in the various rituals for crowning King and Emperor. 
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all mention of our Blessed Lady from the longest of the prayers 
spoken over the Queen Consort? The prayer does not seem 
to be of English origin; it appears first in a ninth or tenth 
century Pontifical of Mainz now at Milan ; but it is more than 
a thousand years old and has been familiar in England since 
soon after the Conquest. In the modern form the text with the 
preliminary rubric stands thus: 


The Queen ariseth and goeth to the steps of the Altar, supported by two 
Bishops, and there kneeleth down, whilst the Archbishop of York saith 
the following Prayer : 


ALMIGHTY God, the fountain of all goodness: Give ear, we 
beseech thee, to our prayers, and multiply thy blessings upon this thy 
servant, whom in thy Name, with all humble devotion, we consecrate 
our Queen ; Defend her evermore from dangers, ghostly and bodily ; 
Make her a great example of virtue and piety, and a blessing to this 
kingdom, through Jesus Christ our Lord, who liveth and reigneth with 
thee, O Father, -in the unity of the Holy Spirit, world without end. 
Amen. 


It is interesting to compare this with the old medieval form 
which appears faithfully if not elegantly translated in the Order 
for Charles I. and Henrietta Maria: 


O ALMIGHTY and everlasting God, y® fountaine and welspring 
of all goodnes, whoe dost not reject the frailtie of the Woman, but 
rather vouchsaffest to allowe and chuse it, and by chusing y® weake 
things of the World, doest confound those yt are strong, whoe diddest 
somtimes cause thy people to triumph over a most Cruell Enemye by 
the hande of Judith a woman; give eare wee beseech thee to our 
humble prayers, and multiply thie blessinges vppon this thy Servant 
MARY, whome in all humble devotion wee doe consecrate oF Queene, 
defend her with thie mightie hand, and with thie fauour protect her on 
everie side, that shee may be able to overcome and triumph over all 
her Enemyes, both bodily and Ghostly; and yt wt Sarah, Rebecca 
and Rachell, and other blessed and honorable Women, shee may 
multiplie and rejoice in the fruits of her Wombe, to the honor of thie 
Kingdome, and the good government of Gods holy Church, through 
Jesus Christ, whoe vouchsaffed to be borne of a most pure Virgine, 
that hee might visite and redeeme the World ; who liveth and reigneth, 
with thee 6 Father, in the vnitie of the holy Spirit, throughout all ages, 
World without end. Amen. 


For the sake of completeness it may be worth while to add 
the rest of the section in the modern Service. As all the prayers, 
except an unimportant phrase or two, are condensed from the 
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old pre-Reformation forms, it does not seem worth while to 
indicate what is ancient by any difference in type : 


This Prayer being ended, the Queen ariseth, and cometh to the place of 
her Anointing: Which is to be at a Faldstool set for that purpose 
before the Altar, between the steps and King Edward’s Chair. She 
kneeleth down, and four Peeresses appointed for that service, and 
summoned by Garter King of Arms, holding a rich Pall of Cloth of 
Gold over her, the Archbishop of York poureth the Holy Oil upon the 
Crown of her Head, saying these words: 


IN the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost : Let the anointing with this Oil increase your honour, and the 
grace of God’s Holy Spirit establish you, for ever and ever. Amen. 


Then the Archbishop of York receiveth from the Officer of the Jewel 
Office the Queen’s Ring, and putteth it upon the Fourth Finger of her 
Right Hand, saying: 

RECEIVE this Ring, the seal of a sincere Faith; and God, to 
whom belongeth all power and dignity, prosper you in this your honour, 
and grant you therein long to continue, fearing him always, and always 
doing such things as shall please him, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


Then the Archbishop of York taketh the Crown from off the Altar into 
his hands, and reverently setteth it upon the Queen’s Head, saying: 


RECEIVE the Crown of glory, honour, and joy: And God the 
Crown of the faithful, who by our Episcopal hands (though unworthy) 
doth this day set a Crown of pure Gold upon your Head, enrich your 
Royal Heart with his abundant grace, and crown you with all princely 
virtues in this life, and with an everlasting Crown of glory in the life 
which is to come, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Queen being crowned all the Peeresses put on their Coronets. 
Then the Archbishop of York putteth the Sceptre into the Queen’s Right 


Hand, and the Ivory Rod with the Dove into her Left Hand; and 
sayeth this Prayer: 


O LORD, the giver of all perfection: Grant unto this thy servant 
ALEXANDRA our Queen, that by the powerful and mild influence 
of her piety and virtue, she may adorn the high dignity which she hath 
obtained, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Queen being thus Anointed, and Crowned, and having received all 
her Ornaments, ariseth and goeth from the Altar, supported by her 
two Bishops, and so up to the Theatre. And as she passeth by the 
King on his Throne, she boweth herself reverently to his Majesty, 
and then is conducted to her own Throne, and without any further 
Ceremony taketh her place on it. 


The ancient ritual of the tenth century, from which many 
of these prayers are abbreviated, supplies another strong argu- 
ment, as it seems to the present writer, for the conclusion that 
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our Coronation Service was borrowed from Germany and Rome, 
as part of the Imperial idea which reached its climax in 
England in the reign of Eadgar. So far as native usage 
went—and this is borne out by many entries in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle—the Consort of the King of Wessex was not 
called Queen, but Lady. As late as Asser’s time, that is, down 
to the end of the ninth century, the fact is certain. It is Asser 
himself who tells us how “ by a perverse and detestable custom ”’ 
the West Saxons, after the misconduct of Eadburgh, daughter 
of Offa (c. 788), refused to allow the King’s wife the title or 
position of Queen. For this reason Ethelwulf’s marriage to 
Judith and her Coronation abroad in 856 produced a revolt 
upon the monarch’s return to England. The people of Wessex, 
Asser declares, could not tolerate the spectacle of a woman who 
claimed to sit as a Queen on a throne beside her husband. 
Accordingly, Mr. E. W. Robertson, a very high authority on 
this period, gives it as his opinion that “ Judith was the solitary 
exception to the said ‘perverse custom,’ from the time of Beorhtric 
and Eadburgh until the latter part of the tenth century.”! If 
this statement be true, and there seems but little reason to 
question its accuracy, we are constrained to attribute also to 
the end of the tenth century that “Second Recension” of the 
English Coronation Service, with which the form for the bene- 
diction of the Queen Consort seems so closely bound up. 
What is more, all the manuscripts which contain this form for 
the Queen Consort, and in particular the Pontificale Lanaletense 
at Rouen, must presumably be referred to the same date. Here, 
then, is a new reason for thinking that it was the close associa- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon Kings with the Emperor Otto which 
brought about in this country the imitation of the Imperial 
style and which ultimately introduced a new manner of Corona- 
tion Service closely modelled on the forms used in the Roman 
sacring of the Emperor. 

I had already been led to the conclusion that the new ritual 
was most probably imported at the long-deferred Coronation of 
Eadgar, which took place at Bath in 973, when I discovered, to 
my great satisfaction, that Mr. E. W. Robertson also held the 
same view.?, Whether Eadgar’s Consort, AZlfthryth (Elfrida), was 


1 Essays, p. 167. To the high value of Mr. Robertson’s researches, Mr. Freeman 
and Bishop Stubbs have alike borne testimony. 

2 Bishop Stubbs (Afemorials of St. Dunstan, p.ci.) describes this as ‘fa theory 
which has recently been worked out with great research and ingenuity by one of our 
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crowned at the same time it seems difficult to decide. There is 


no positive evidence for such a supposition, but, on the other 
hand, the fact that she was afterwards called “Lady” in the 
Chronicle is not to be counted as an argument against it. 
Eadgith (Edith), the wife of the Confessor, is several times styled 
simply Lady, but the Peterborough Chronicle none the less says 
explicitly that she was “hallowed to Queen.” Indeed, down to 
the overthrow of the Monarchy in 1649, a crown, rightly or 
wrongly ascribed to Queen Edith, was preserved among the 
regalia, and was at that date destroyed by the Parliamentary 
vandals along with King Alfred’s crown, St. Edward’s chalice, 
and many other priceless memorials of the past. 

One final detail of the rite for the Coronation of a Queen 
Consort remains to be noted as an anomaly of which I can 
suggest no sort of explanation. It is customary to lay stress 
upon the importance of the consecratory Preface which appears 
in many of the more solemn ecclesiastical functions, and which 
is associated, not only with the ordination of priests or the 
profession of nuns, but with the consecration of inanimate 
objects, such as churches, bells, altars, palms, and candles. 
Strange to say, in the Poztzificale Romanum no such conse- 
cratory Preface is given in the Coronation Service for a King, 
though it occupies a very conspicuous position in the service for 
a Queen. Nor is this curious anomaly of recent date. The 
same distinction exists in the Pontificale of 1520, and is 
probably older still. The presence of such a consecratory 
Preface can only be held to impart special solemnity to the 
occasion on which it is used, but why it should be retained for 
the Queen Consort but withheld from the King is a problem 
of which no solution seems at present forthcoming. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


most eminent historical scholars ;” and he further refers to Mr. Robertson's paper as 
**a most learned and instructive essay.’’ Of the importance and solemnity of the 
Coronation of 972 there can be no question. Both Archbishop Dunstan of Canter- 
bury and Archbishop Oswald of York were present at it, and the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle in recording it breaks out into verse, as it occasionally does in connection 
with events of greater moment, associating with it immediately afterwards the 
homage of the eight Kings at Chester. 
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The Moral of some vecent Actions at Law. 


— 


THE recent abortive attempt of the Protestant Alliance to put 
in force the penal clauses of the Emancipation Act against 
certain Jesuit Fathers, whose presence in the country it appears 
to find objectionable, and the action for libel’ carried to a 
successful issue still more recently by Father Bernard Vaughan, 
have alike brought into prominence certain points of no mean 
or merely speculative importance. These have now been forced 
upon public notice as they probably never were before, and a 
great opportunity will undoubtedly be lost unless the occasion 
be seized to obtain the removal of hardships and indignities to 
which loyal and law-abiding citizens have far too long been 
compelled to submit. 

There are on the statute-book, as all the world has now 
learnt, certain enactments which make it a criminal offence to be 
a member of any Religious Order of men within the Church of 
Rome, that is to say, of any Order in which are taken the 
religious vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. He who has 
taken such vows, who has renounced the right of possessing 
money of his own, who has pledged himself to a life of celibacy, 
and has promised to obey all lawful commands of his religious 
superiors, though he has committed no other offence of any 
kind, is liable, under the statute, to be expelled from the country, 
as one unfit to tread his native soil, or, should he insist upon 
remaining or returning, he is liable to be sent like a common 
malefactor to penal servitude. 

It is true, as the libel action has shown, that the existence of 
such a statute does not entail all the consequences which certain 
writers had rashly imagined. These gentlemen supposed and 
ingenuously proclaimed that a man against whom the statute 
might be put in force, was zso facto an “outlaw,” having no 
civil rights or legal redress for attacks upon his character, and 
that they might consequently enjoy the luxury of baiting one 
whose hands were tied and who could have no opportunity of 
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hitting back. This theory they proceeded to put in practice, 
but it has proved to be quite a mistake, and one unlucky journal 
has had to furnish an object-lesson of the extremely awkward 
consequences which such errors may involve. It will henceforth 
be plain to all that one against whom the statute might possibly 
be enforced is not therefore an outlaw, any more than a man 
who is living beyond his means is therefore a bankrupt. 
Accordingly, until the Protestant stalwarts find some means of 
setting the law in motion, and of securing that it shall move as 
they desire, of which there would appear to be no immediate 
prospect, the members of Religious Orders will continue to be 
allowed, while they conduct themselves as blameless citizens, to 
enjoy the common rights of Englishmen. 

This is no doubt satisfactory so far as it goes, but certainly 
it goes by no means as far as it should. Although the sword 
suspended over the heads of Jesuits and others does not appear 
likely to fall, yet there it is, pointing them out as being 
something different from any other class of men, for against no 
others are penalties threatened, not on account of what they may 
do, but of what they ave. As Mr. Disraeli seemed to assume in 
1875, although neither the Government of which he was then 
the chief nor any which preceded it had ever found reason to 
complain of the Religious Orders or to proceed against any of 
them, yet for them, and them alone, it was the part of political 
wisdom to keep a rod in pickle ready for immediate use, should 
it be wanted.! It is evident that those in whose regard such an 
attitude is adopted are necessarily placed in a position not only 
decidedly ignominious, but moreover furnishing a ready taunt 
for any one who likes to fling at their heads. Must it not be 
acknowledged, we are asked, that such persons are living in 
open defiance of the law of the land? What does it matter that 
statesmen choose to neglect their duty and wink at the 
transgression? A transgression it is,and those who commit it 


' Replying to a question by Mr. Whalley in the House of Commons, June Io, 
1875, Mr. Disraeli said: ‘‘ There is no doubt that there are in this country members 
of the Society of Jesus, commonly called Jesuits, and there is no doubt that their 
presence in this country is under the Act a misdemeanour. During the long period, 
however, which has elapsed since the passing of that Act the Government of the 
country, have, I believe, in no instance proceeded against any Jesuit for committing 
a misdemeanour, and so far as her Majesty’s present advisers are influenced by the 
circumstances with which they are acquainted, the same policy will continue to 
prevail. At the same time, the Act is not looked upon as obsolete, but, on the 
contrary, as reserved powers of law of which the Government are prepared to avail 
themselves if necessary.” 
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must not attempt to pose as law-abiding Englishmen. Nor 
is it only to their enemies that such a line of argument suggests 
itself, but to the threatened Religious themselves. In their eyes, 
save only the law of God, there is nothing more sacred than the 
laws of their country, and although this particular law is 
manifestly both inequitable and inoperative, so that they know 
they are not even expected to regard it, nothing can be more 
repugnant to their feelings than to have to adopt an attitude 
which affords any pretext for setting them down as contuma- 
cious. They are, indeed, assured that the good sense and 
good feeling of their countrymen will never allow the statute 
to be used to their detriment in the future, as it has 
never been used in the past; but none the less do they feel 
it as a cruel hardship, that because they elect to lead a 
life of labour and abnegation, in which they believe they 
can most effectually serve God and benefit their fellow-men, 
and for no other reason whatsoever, they should be thus 
branded as having in them beyond all others the making of 
traitors. 


This, we firmly believe, is not at all what our legislators 
meant when they legislated ; but it is what they have managed 
to do. They have created a situation which furnishes a 
remarkable illustration of some national characteristics which 
have their good side, but have also another. It is not 
only our wars that we contrive to “muddle through somehow.” 
So long as legislative or other devices promise to work in 
practice sufficiently well, we are quite content with them, be 
they never so clumsy or logically indefensible, and we never 
think of trying to mend them, unless they be found to break 
down in the working. 

The present is eminently a case in point. It is abundantly 
evident that the penal clauses of the Emancipation Act are 
specimens of legislation devised with objects quite different from 
that which its authors professed. The last thing intended was 
that these clauses should ever be put in force. They were 
intended to propitiate certain prejudices and allay certain fears 
by a brave show of “reserved power,” and having thus helped to 
secure the granting of justice to the Catholic body, were to be 
allowed to lapse quietly into oblivion. From the very beginning 
not the slightest attempt was ever made to call attention to 
them, or to intimate that people should pay any heed to their 
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provisions.! The notion that to ignore them implied any shadow 
of disloyalty would never have been raised but for the 
inconvenient zeal of sundry ultra-Protestants, who have insisted, 
and it must be owned, not without justification on grounds 
of abstract principle, that laws, if made, should be enforced. 
A situation has thus been created which was never con- 
templated, so that those who look to the spirit of this law find 
it necessary to evade upon one ground or another its literal 
fulfilment ; and those who stand upon the letter are condemned 
by public opinion as quite out of harmony with the spirit. 
In such circumstances, is it not somewhat unreasonable to 
impeach men of disloyalty because they suppose that a law 
which they learn, on the highest authority, has never been 
treated as anything but a dead letter, need not be regarded 
as living? 

The fault, indeed, if fault there is, must be laid at the door 
of our slipshod and unmethodical way of doing things, the 
weak points of which have in this instance been thrown into 
unysual prominence. No doubt, when the matter is brought 
before a court of law, judges and juries have to consider one 
enactment on the statute-book as good as another, and must 
needs pronounce the infraction of all to be equally illegal. 
But it seems quite clear that the matter was never intended to 
come into court at all—as for seventy-three years, until within 
the last few weeks, it never did—and accordingly it has hitherto 
been the opinion, not of lawyers, but of legislators that has 
been before the world. They have undoubtedly afforded 
abundant justification for the belief that no one was expected 
to take these penal enactments seriously. 

It would even appear certain—strange and inexplicable as 
it is—that the very statesmen who carried Emancipation and 
introduced these clauses into the Act, not only intended to 
secure that they should remain inoperative, but actually believed 
they had made provision to this effect, which had not in fact 
been made. From various contemporary evidence, we learn 
that Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) Peel himself, who was chiefly 
responsible for the Bill, gave such an assurance on more than 
one occasion. From a document of the period preserved at 
Stonyhurst, it appears that when the Jesuit Father Scott, who 


1 ** These provisions have never been modified, and I believe have been treated 
ever since they were passed as an absolutely dead letter.” (Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen, History of the Criminal Law of England, 1883, vol. i. p. 493.) 
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acted in London for his religious brethren, expressed to the 
Minister the dismay with which they regarded a measure 
which threatened to make their position worse than it had been 
before Emancipation, he received for answer: “You a Jesuit, 
and not see through that! We must throw a tub to the whale, 
and this is it. But observe, no one can proceed against you 
except the Attorney General,—and I can undertake that he will 
have something better to do.” So, again, Mr. Peel, when inter- 
viewed by the Dominican Father Leahy and the Augustinian 
Father O’Connor, gave similar assurances : 


“‘T have delivered you [he told them] from the prosecution of the 
neighbouring magistrates, and so regulated the Bill that it must be a 
Government prosecution, a prosecution of responsible persons.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Peel,” said Mr.O’Connor, “if we were subject to be 
harassed by every petty magistrate, it would be better for us to leave 
the country at once.” 

“T am sure of it,” said Mr. Peel. 


The contemporary letter which supplies these particulars,’ 
further implies that the Duke of Wellington, then Prime 
Minister, being similarly approached gave the like assurances. 

These were but private conversations, for our information 
regarding which we are dependent upon private sources, but 
we find strong confirmation of the same on public record. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Emancipation Government 
was Mr. Goulburn, Member for the University of Cambridge, 
who represented the extreme Protestant interest, and was 
known vehemently to disapprove the measure upon which his 
colleagues insisted, and cannot, therefore, be supposed to have 
wished to minimize the safeguards provided against possible 
dangers. Eighteen years after the passing of the Act,a Bill 
having been introduced for the repeal of its penal clauses, 
he thus delivered himself in the House of Commons, without 
eliciting any contradiction from those who had been concerned 
in the transactions he described.® 


All the House knew of these religious orders was that they each 
depended on a superior who might be a foreigner, . . . and Parliament 
accordingly reserved in the Act of 1829 the power of dealing with 
them whenever they might become mischievous. That Bill of 1829 


1 Stonyhurst Centenary Record, p. 121. 

2 Printed in the /rish Monthly, November, 1890, p. 564. 

3 December 8, 1847. This and the other reports of Parliamentary speeches are 
taken from Hansard. Italics are mine. 
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did not involve the religious orders in any particular grievances. He 
heard it as a complaint against the Bill that it left the whole power of 
proceeding against those parties in the hands of the Attorney General. It 
was not in the power of any individual in the country to take up a case 
against a Jesuit, who might wish to do so because he was opposed to him in 
religious faith. The Act of 1829 vested exclusively in the Attorney General 
the power of bringing an indictment against such a person ; and he would 
caution the House that if they dealt with these religious orders in a 
way to excite the feelings of this country, they incurred the danger of 
having application made to them /o alter the law, so as not to leave it 
to the Attorney General alone to proceed against them, éut fo “eave 
them, like all other cases, open to general prosecution. 


So again the same question being discussed a few months 
later,! an Irish Member, Mr. Fagan, roundly asserted, and again 
without contradiction, that the law was from the first known to 
be meant for show only, not for use. 


He was not [he said] going to trouble himself about obsolete clauses 
in old Acts of Parliament. . . . Even before the Emancipation Act 
was passed it was very well understood that that clause, though intended 
to gratify certain parties in both Houses of Parliament, was to remain 
a dead letter; and in accordance with that understanding it had never 
yet been carried into effect. If it was not so, why did the Attorney 
General not carry it out, as he carried out the Act against political 
offences in Ireland ? 


In fact, the only argument seriously urged upon such 
occasions for the retention on the statute-book of these pro- 
visions has been the very characteristic one that they could 
never be practically employed. Thus Sir George Grey? 
explained that he did not attach any great importance to the 
Bill for repeal of these clauses, for, he said, 


I do not believe that the laws which are sought to be repealed are 
laws which do in fact impose any practical grievance on our Catholic 
fellow-subjects. 


Still more notable was the speech of Sir James Graham on 
a previous occasion,’ as at the time he held the post of Home 
Secretary and was thus officially responsible in regard of the 
matter concerning which he thus expressed himself: 


While I say that the law, as it stands under the Relief Act, imposes 
very stringent regulations upon the regular orders in this country, 
I must also say that, practically, no real grievance is felt by them. I 


1 May 31, 1848. 2 December 8, 1847. 3 June 24, 1846. 
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cannot doubt,—the honourable member opposite cannot doubt,—that 
the monastic vow is still taken constantly in this country, notwithstand- 
ing the Catholic Relief Act. In the situation I hold, I can say that 
there is no record of these orders or vows. J do not state this in com- 
mendation of the existing law of the land; but I state it as a practical 
fact, to show that there is no practical grievance existing under the 
operation of the law as it now stands. J cannot say, however, that the 
state of the law is satisfactory, when it ts admitted by a member of the 
Executive Government that it ts only by sufferance and not under the law 


that these orders exist... . I do not say that the whole state of the law 
with respect to the monastic orders does not require revision,. . . but there 


is no pressing necessity to deal with this subject, because there is no 
practical difficulty sustained by those for whose relief the Bill is 
intended. 


Still more emphatically did Lord John Russell express his 
opinion that it was the state of the law which was anomalous 
and reprehensible : 


He had also [he said] the strongest objection to the law which made 
Jesuits in certain cases liable to transportation ; the enactment was as 
intolerable as it was inefficactous, and tt were fit that the law should be put 
on an intelligible and rational footing. . . . He was prepared to say that 
extreme penalties ought not to be threatened, which no person and no 
Government would venture to execute. 


Such has been the language of our legislators, and of those 
to whom the Government of the country was entrusted. Their 
actions have corresponded to their words, for whilst upon 
various occasions when there have been official dealings with 
religious men, the character of the latter has been explicitly 
recognized, it has never been with any sort of hint at the 
illegality of the position of such persons, or shadow of a threat 
against them. Thus the Schools Inquiry Commission of 
1865 examined, amongst other witnesses, two Jesuits—Father 
Kingdon, from Stonyhurst, and Father Williams, from Mount 
St. Mary’s. In each case the first question asked was whether 
the conductors of the schools in question were not Jesuits, and 
various other questions followed as to the constitution and 
methods of the Society. But the one object of the com- 
missioners was to learn as much as possible concerning the 
Jesuit system of education, and to discover what features it 
presented which might advantageously be copied by others. 

We even find, in one curious instance, the Courts of Justice 


1 February 5, 1846. 
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themselves furnishing testimony to the same effect. In the 
famous Tichborne trial,’ one of the witnesses called to give 
evidence as to the Stonyhurst career of the true Roger 
Tichborne, was Father John Etheridge, a man_ proverbial 
amongst his friends for his extreme caution. When he entered 
the box the following dialogue occurred :? 


Sergeant Parry. Do you belong to the Society of Jesus? 

Witness. Is it right of you to ask the question ? 

Sergeant Parry. If I do not get an answer Dr. Kenealy [the 
opposing counsel] will. 

Witness. You know there is some little difficulty in law. There 
is a penalty under the Relief Act. 

Sergeant Parry. Oh, well, you need not be alarmed. Jou are 
quite safe here. 


“Here,” be it remembered, being the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, presided over at the moment by the Lord Chief Justice 
of England (Sir Alexander Cockburn), along with two other 
Judges (Justices Mellor and Lush). 


Nor can there be the slightest doubt that the feeling of the 
country is entirely on the same side, so that, as Lord John 
Russell said, no person and no Government could possibly 
venture upon the experiment of putting the law in execution. 
Nothing have the recent actions served more emphatically to 
show than the determination of our countrymen not to lend 
themselves to the purposes of prejudice and intolerance. Much 
thumping of the Protestant drum, and much rattling of the 
money-box, has altogether failed of its effect. The public 
would not be roused at the call of senseless bigotry, and showed 
unmistakably how poor an opinion it had of those who wished 
to pose as the champions of the British Constitution. 

Can it then be said, with any show of justice, that those are 
in any real sense of the word disloyal who act upon the 
principle which is supported by such authority, and pay no heed 
to a law which, as they are solemnly assured, is a dead letter, 
suffered to remain on the statute-book only because it means 
absolutely nothing ? 

And yet, although all this be so, can it be said any more 
now than in the days of Sir James Graham, that the state of 


1 The second trial, viz., the criminal prosecution of the Claimant for perjury. 
* Daily Telegraph, June 6, 1873. 
VOL, C. Cc 
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things is satisfactory? As has been urged above, the very 
existence of such a law, even as a mere stage thunderbolt that 
could never be discharged, is an injury and indignity for those 
whom it makes believe to threaten, and who upon no single 
occasion have by their conduct lent any colour to the notion 
that “reserved powers of law” were needed to keep them in 
order. Moreover, whatever statesmen may have thought, it 
has been practically shown that these penal enactments can be 
made ‘to inflict highly practical grievances upon peaceable 
citizens, who if they cannot be made outlaws or_convicts, can 
at least be subjected to the anxieties and heavy expenses which, 
whatever happens, legal proceedings necessarily involve. Un- 
fortunately, it is just because these enactments, however useless, 
are at least offensive and can be made vexatious that, like the 
notorious Royal Declaration, they are precious to certain irre- 
concilables as the apple of their eye. It was said of old that the 
planters of the Cotton States of the American Union protested 
that a country could not be called free in which a man was not 
allowed to “wallop his own nigger,” and in like manner our 
friends become hysterical at the very notion of being deprived 
of the precious right of applying to their Catholic fellow- 
subjects a system of annoyance, which they would denounce as 
persecution if its objects were fakirs or medicine-men or 
those who “worship mighty Mumbo Jumbo in the Mountains 
of the Moon.” In their view, if these penal enactments 
cannot be made effective,—which would be best,—at least at 
all costs let them be kept on the statute-book, and so 
afford cover for such as desire to harass those whom they 
dislike. As though to complete the topsy-turvydom of the 
whole situation, while, as we have seen, it has been argued on 
the one side that no attempt to repeal the penal clauses should 
be made, because they are perfectly useless, so we find it 
suggested on the other that no attempt should be madc to 
enforce them, lest this should lead to their repeal.! To obviate 


1 The Church Times (June 6, 1901) writes: ‘‘ Our contemporary, the Rock, has 
had to pay rather dearly for indulging in the luxury of imputing motives. The 
Jesuits have at times played an evil part in the politics of the world, and countries 
have been compelled to proscribe them. As the law of England stands, they are not 
permitted to set foot or to remain on these shores. But, in times when their powers 
for mischief seem too weak to be a menace to the safety of the republic, such enact- 
ments are suffered to be—temporarily, at any rate—a dead letter. It is so with us, 
and repeated attempts to put in force the statute against Jesuits would probably result 
in its repeal, which is exactly what ts undesirable.” 
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such a catastrophe, which, it seems to be thought, would make 
life for some persons no longer worth living, every art and 
device is unscrupulously employed, and every proposal to put 
the law upon what Lord John Russell called “an intelligible 
and rational footing” has been hitherto successfully frustrated 
by those who, if they can do nothing else, know at least how to 
put spokes in the wheels of legislation which they disapprove. 
But it is not Catholics or religious men who are the ‘real 
sufferers from such a policy. It is certainly not to the honour 
of a great nation that provisions which all sensible people feel 
to be ridiculous and discreditable should be permitted to dis- 
figure the statute-book, solely lest a parcel of bigots should 
raise a cry of alarm which alarms no one, declaring that all is 
lost unless the law provide mud for them to throw at their 
antagonists. 

Unfortunately, from the very nature of things, those who 
choose to set up a shouting and shrieking, though it be no 
more to the purpose than the cry, “Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians,” or what Macaulay styled “the bray of Exeter Hall,” 
necessarily gain what is in a case like this the inestimable 
advantage of putting themselves well in evidence and so 
magnifying their importance,—for as Napoleon judiciously 
observed, a single screaming woman makes more noise than a 
thousand silent men. But are there not limits to the power 
which mere senseless clamour should be allowed to exercise ; 
and in the present instance have not such limits been reached 
long ago? 

jc G 
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ssaaiiliipabeens 
VI.—THE SUPPRESSION IN SPAIN (2). 


WE have seen under what mysterious circumstances the Spanish 
Jesuits were taken from their homes and sent into life-long 
banishment. We have seen how this cruel punishment was 
awarded to them, not by a judicial sentence following on an 
equitable trial, but by what was euphemistically styled an 
administrative act, that is to say, by a procedure which allowed 
of their being sentenced without a previous hearing or even a 
notification of their supposed offence. The same inexplicable 
reserve was adopted in communicating the fact of their 
expulsion to the Holy See. As Spain was a Catholic country, 
and Carlos III. prided himself on being far excellence the 
Catholic King, he might have been expected to show some 
anxiety to vindicate himselfin the eyes of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
and for that purpose to send to Rome a complete and convincing 
statement of his reasons for a measure so seriously affecting 
religious interests. On the contrary, particular pains were taken 
to keep this knowledge from the Pope’s ears. The Nuncio at 
Madrid, Cardinal Pallavicini, was left in entire ignorance of 
what was preparing, until he learnt it like the rest of the world 
from the actual carrying out of the expulsion. Nor were the 
usages of common courtesy observed by sending to the Pope a 
special envoy to be the bearer of this important message, but, 
as if to intimate to him that it was no concern of his whether 
the measure were just or unjust, the Royal letter was sent by 
the ordinary courier to Mgr. Azpuru, the Spanish Minister 
at the Vatican, who was at the same time instructed that he 
must simply deliver it to the Pope, and decline all invitations 
to explain or negociate as to its contents. 

We know, too, that this unusual and discourteous treatment 
of the Holy See was intentional. In our last article mention 
was made of the Consulta of January 29th, 1767, in which the 
Extraordinary Council gave, as the result of its inquiries, the 
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advice which induced the King to decree the expulsion. The 
text of this Consulta,so far as he was able to obtain it, was 
incorporated by Don Gutierez de la Huerta, at the time Fiscal 
to the Supreme Council of Castile, in his Dictamen of October, 
1815.1 In this Consulta the Extraordinary Council recommended 
that 


the Royal Decree should be conceived in terms of an administrative 
decree providing for the peace of the monarchy, without touching in 
any way the question of the examination of the Institute, or of the 
qualification [z.e., the censure] demanded by the conduct and morals of 
the Jesuits . . . and that the communication of this measure to Rome 
should not be made through a special envoy, but by the ordinary 
way of the courier from Naples, and by the first who shall go after 
the execution of the Decree, and that it shall be signified to the Holy 
Father that what has been done was requisite to preserve the tranquillity 
of the State, on which account it was to be hoped that his Holiness 
would approve of it as having been necessary, and as having been 
done with the greatest circumspection and after serious inquiry. 


Continuing, the Council gives its motives for advising this 
course : 


In this manner, embarrassments and unpleasantnesses in dealing 
with the Court of Rome will be avoided, and there will be no need to 
treat of the matter with the Nuncio. The despatch will be addressed 
to his Majesty’s Minister at Rome, who will be told to refuse all 
explanations, and confine himself to the simple delivery of the Royal 
letter. By acting thus it will also be possible to avoid entering into 
the question of the recommendation which, as is well known to the 
Council, the Spanish Jesuits have solicited, and are expecting from the 
Pope through the medium of Cardinal Pallavicini, the present Nuncio 
to these kingdoms, whom it will be necessary to treat with the most 
profound disregard until the publication is over; and when that is 
accomplished, it will be enough to reply to him that the matter has 
been communicated to his Holiness, so far as seemed necessary or 
desirable. 


The terms in which Carlos III. carried out this recommen- 
dation, in his letter of March 31st, were these: 


Most Holy Father,—Your Holiness knows well that the first duty 
of a Sovereign is to guard the security and tranquillity of his State and 
the well-being and peace of his subjects. In the fulfilment of this duty 
I have found myself in the urgent necessity of promptly expelling from 


1 The full text of this Déctamen may be found in the Mexican periodical, Z7 
Observador Catolico (1849, tom. iii.), where it is printed as an Appendix—BM. press 
mark, PP. 909, c. 2. 
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my kingdom and dominions the Jesuits who have been resident within 
them, and of sending them to the States of the Church, where they may 
be under the wise and holy direction of your Holiness, the worthy 
Father and Teacher of all the faithful. I should be acting without due 
regard for the Apostolic Camara if I were to oblige it to burden itself 
with the maintenance of those Jesuits who are my born subjects, but 
I have made provision so that each may have a sufficient subsistence as 
long as he lives. I trust that your Holiness may take this my determi- 
nation simply for what it is, namely, as an indispensable administrative 
decree, made after previous inquiry and deep reflection; and that 
whilst doing me this justice you will not hesitate to send me, as I 
supplicate you, your holy and apostolic blessing, both-on this and all 
others of my actions which are similarly directed to the greater honour 
and glory of God. 


This letter was delivered to Clement XIII. on the morning 
of April 13th, and he was ovérwhelmed with grief and astonish- 
ment at the fresh calamity, coming as it did from so unexpected 
a quarter. Three days later he wrote back the following letter 
of earnest expostulation. 


Of all the blows by which we have been struck during the nine years 
of our Pontificate, the cruellest of all to our paternal heart is un- 
doubtedly that which has come to us from your Majesty. . . . Is it you 
too, my son (Zu guogue, fili mi). who act thus? Is it the most religious 
and pious King of Spain, Carlos III., who must lend the support of his 
arm—that powerful arm which God gave him to sustain and advance 
His glory as well as that of the Church, and the salvation of souls,—to 
the enemies of this same Church and of God, so as to destroy right 
down to its foundations a Religious Order so useful and dear to the 
Church itself, an Order which owes its origin and its splendour to 
those saintly heroes whom God deigned to choose from the Spanish 
nation that He might spread His glory throughout the earth? Is 
it thus that he wishes to deprive his kingdom for ever, and his 
people for ever, of the many spiritual aids and succours which the 
Religious of this Society for two centuries and more have imparted 
so abundantly by their preaching, administration of the sacraments, 
and instruction of youth in piety, letters, worship, and the honour of the 
Church. 

Ah Sire, our heart cannot bear the thought of such a ruin. But 
what pierces it more deeply is to see the wise and just King Carlos IIL., 
the prince whose conscience is so delicate and whose intentions are so 
upright, and who would never allow that the very last of his subjects 
should suffer the very smallest injury to his private interests without 
first having had his cause legally discussed and all those formalities 
observed which the laws prescribe in order to safeguard to each his 
rights—that this same prince should have thought himself permitted to 
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condemn to a total extinction, taking away from it its honour, its 
country, its lawfully acquired property and its lawfully possessed founda- 
tions, an entire body of Religious dedicated and consecrated to the 
service of God and of others, without having been previously examined, 
heard, or permitted to defend themselves. .. . 

You say, Sire, that your Majesty has been provoked to this step by the 
obligation of maintaining peace and tranquillity in your States, wishing 
thereby to give us to understand that some trouble which you have 
encountered in the government of your people has been excited and 
fomented by some individuals belonging to the Society of Jesus. ‘But 
even if that be true, why, Sire, did you not inflict a punishment on 
the guilty, without making it fall on the innocent as well. The body, 
the Institute, and the spirit of the Society of Jesus, we say it in the 
presence of God and man, are absolutely innocent of all crime, and 
not only innocent, but pious, useful, and holy in their ends, their laws, 
and their principles ; and whatever endeavours their enemies may have 
made to prove the contrary they have not succeeded; they have 
produced no other effect on minds that are calm and impartial save to 
cause themselves to be discredited and abhorred as liars on account 
of the contradictions on which they have professed to base their false 
pretentions. ... 

But, say the politicians, it is a fait accompli. The project has 
been adopted, the royal ordinance has been promulgated. What 
would the world think, if it saw the measure revoked or its execution 
suspended? What will the world say, Sire. Why not rather ask what 
will God say? . . . Let then this matter be regularly discussed ; let 
justice and truth be brought to bear on it, that they may disperse 
the clouds that have been raised by prejudice and suspicion; hear 
the counsels and warnings of those who are doctors in Israel, of the 
Bishops, of the Religious, in a cause which concerns the good estate and 
honour of the Church, the salvation of souls, your own conscience, and 
your eternal salvation. . . 


It is unnecessary to add anything in praise or defence of this 
pathetic letter. It will be acknowledged that it breathes a tone 
of wisdom and justice, as well as of the tenderest affection for 
the monarch to whom it was sent. How then was it received ? 

It reached Madrid on April 28th, being in due course 
entrusted to the Nuncio to deliver; but as Cardinal Pallavicini 
was ill at the time, he commissioned the Conte Ippolito Vincente, 
the priest who was auditor to the Nunciature, to deliver it to the 
King. Vincente at once applied for an audience, which, according 
to the etiquette of the diplomatic service, he had a right to 
obtain. His request was none the less refused, the pretext 
of pressing occupations being alleged. He then set off at 
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once for Aranjuez, where the Court was. He asked for 
and saw the Marques de Grimaldi, who told him the King was. 
well aware why he had come, but, as he had no intention of 
changing his mind, declined to see him. Vincente protested! 
against this unusual course, but in vain, and then announced 
the Holy Father’s intention to resist the entrance of the 
exiles into his dominions. Grimaldi went back in haste to 
communicate this unexpected news to the King, whom he 
found in company with De Roda and P. Joachim, the confessor. 
They discussed it together, and Grimaldi returned to say that 
the King still declined to see him, but would write an answer 
to his Holiness, Such was the disdain with which the expos- 
tulations of the Father of Christendom were received, expressed 
though they were in terms of the most perfect justice, propriety, 
and friendliness. It must be remembered too, that in another 
letter sent at the same time to the King’s confessor, in which 
the Holy Father exhorted him to show the King the injustice 
of his proceedings, Clement XIIi. offered expressly to co- 
operate in punishing adequately any individual Jesuits who 
might have been convicted of seditious or otherwise improper 
conduct; nor can we doubt but that he would have been 
prepared to suppress the entire Spanish Province, or even the 
entire Order, could evidence be laid before him which convicted 
them of a general and ineradicable criminality. Why then this 
determination to withhold from him the motives of the King's 
action ? 

On April 29th, that is,the day after he received the letter, 
Carlos III. sent it through Don Manuel de Roda to the 
Conde de Aranda, that it might be laid before the Extra- 
ordinary Council. The Covzsulta, in which they replied to the 
King’s demand for advice, was signed on April 30th, and 
the text has been published. It is a further illustration of 
the spirit in which it was thought becoming to treat the Holy 
See, and as such throws important light on the character of the 
men who were the authors of the Suppression. The Council 
begins by remarking that the Papal Brief was “deficient 
in that courtesy and moderation which was due to a Sovereign 
like the King of Spain and the Indies,” and that “inasmuch as 
it intruded on matters belonging to the temporal order, . . . it 
might well have been refused admittance into the country, were 
it not that it was desirable to take from the Court of Rome 
every pretext for resentment.” It goes on to complain of 
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“the deplorable tone of the Brief, so inconsistent with Apostolic 
mildness,” and counts this inconsistency the more significant 
as the Papal Secretary of State, Cardinal Torregiani, was the 
intimate friend and fellow-countryman of Padre Ricci, who was 
his confessor and director.!. It then criticizes, one by one, the 
points of the Brief, and gives an insight into the pretended 
motives for the expulsion which may be passed over here, as 
the question will recur presently. Finally, it rejects the Pope’s 
entreaty for a proper trial, on the ground that “in cases’ of 
banishment and confiscation it was not usual to proceed by 
the method of contentious jurisdiction, but by an exercise of 
tutelary and administrative authority.” 

None, however, of these criticisms on the Brief were intended 
to appear in the King’s reply. His Majesty was recommended 
to make his letter short and evasive. 


It is, Sire [they say], the unanimous opinion both of the Fiscals 
and of the Extraordinary Council that your Majesty should cause the 
reply to his Holiness’s Brief to be drawn up in the most concise terms, 
sO,as not to let it enter into the substance of the question, either by 
way of answering (what the Pope has urged) or admitting of any 
negotiations, or of giving heed to further representations, since it would 
be to act contrary to the law of silence enjoined in the Pragmatic 
Sanction of the 2nd inst., if [your Majesty] were to accept the sophis- 
tical discussions founded on exaggerations and generalities such as the 
Brief contains, and such as have nothing else to recommend them save 
that they come in the name of his Holiness. 


They finish by saying that the Council is submitting a draft 
letter for his Majesty’s consideration, which, however, is not 
included in the text of the Consulta. Don Carlos adhered in 
substance to the advice given him, but it is presumable that 
he disregarded this draft letter, for he wrote back in a tone 
differing much from that of the Cozsu/ta, and more worthy of 
the occasion and of his own personal character. His letter is 
dated May 2nd, and in it he says that his filial heart is filled 
with sorrow and bitterness at finding what afflictions and tears 
he has caused to a Father whom he reveres and loves. He 
adds that his sorrow is the greater because his word is not 
trusted, but that he begs to repeat his previous assurances that 
he had abundant and superabundant justification for the step 
he had felt bound to take. 


1 Torregiani was a friend to the Jesuits, but there was no ground for saying that he 
was dominated by them. 
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The impression conveyed by the above-cited documents is 
that the reasons which had moved the King to decree the 
expulsion were to be kept absolutely secret by himself and the 
few Ministers whose services he had used in detecting the guilt 
of the Jesuits. They were to be “preserved in the Royal breast,” 
and, as nothing was ever officially published, it was inferred that 
the imputed offence must have been one which of its own 
nature required to be kept secret. Hence speculation became 
active on the subject, and the theory which acquired a certain 
verisimilitude supposed that the Jesuits were credited with 
throwing doubts on the legitimacy of the King’s birth, and 
writing a book in support of this contention—all with the object 
of prejudicing the people against him and causing him to be 
set aside in favour of his younger brother, Don Luis.’ It is 
necessary to refer to this conjecture, but although writers such 
as Coxe, Schoell, and Ranke have accepted it, it does not seem 
to have a firm basis, whilst, as we shall see, the motive of the 
King’s secret can be otherwise explained. 

Meanwhile, it is to be noted that to some persons the motives 
of the Decree were freely communicated. Thus in the Consulta 
of April 30th, 1767—the Consulta already referred to in which 
the Papal Brief of April 16th was discussed—there is, following 
immediately on the clause recommending that the Pope should 
be told nothing, a clause recommending that the substance of 
the motives should be communicated to Mgr. Azpuru, that 
he might know better how to deal with the situation. A 
similar statement of reasons was sent to the Marchese Tanucci, 
the chief Minister to the young King Ferdinand of Naples. 
This letter is a document of great value,? but may be omitted 
here, because another document of a more radical character, 
and of similar purport, will have to be quoted lower down in 
this article. 

After all, in these two cases the disclosure from his Royal 
breast was made by Carlos III. to trusted servants who were 
working in his interest. In another case he gave his confidence 
to the Ambassador of France, and under circumstances which 
permitted the latter to send on the news to his chief in Paris, 


1 See on this point the story of the packet left with Padre Navarro at the 
Imperial College at Madrid in Christopher Murr’s Journal sur Aunstgeschichte (ix. 
213), and the story of the packet entrusted to Padres Larrain and Recio to be 
delivered at Rome in Boero’s Vita del V. P. Pignatelli (pp. 135, 587.) 

? See the text in S, Manuel Danvila’s Xeénado de Carlos L//. vol. iii. App. 
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where they were read to the whole Council, and forthwith 
became public property. A summary of this letter from the 
Marques d’Ossun to the Duc de Choiseul is given by the Comte 
de Saint-Priest, in his Chute des /esuttes. According to it, 
Carlos III. gave an audience to d’Ossun, in which he made the 
following statement : 


He swore that he had no personal feeling against the Jesuits, and 
until the most recent plot, had declined on several occasions to adopt 
counsels adverse to their interests. He had in this way disregarded 
the warnings of faithful servants, who had told him how since 1759 
these Religious had not ceased to revile his Government, to defame his 
character, and ever to question the sincerity of his religious faith; and 
had replied (to these faithful servants) that he believed them to be 
prejudiced and misinformed. The insurrection of 1766 had, however, 
opened his eyes, for he was certain that the Jesuits had fomented it, 
and had proofs that it was so, since several members of the Society had 
been arrested while distributing money to groups (of rioters). ‘They had 
been corrupting the dourgeoiste by calumnious insinuations against his 
Government, and had only been waiting fora signal. ‘This first oppor- 
tuyity had sufficed them, and they were content to concoct a pretext out 
of the most puerile trifles, the form of a hat here and a cloak there, the 
malversations of some superintendent, the knaveries of some corregidor. 
Their enterprize had failed because the tumult broke out on Palm 
Sunday. It was on Holy Thursday during the Stations that he was 
to have been surprised and surrounded at the foot of the Cross. The 
rebels pretended no doubt that they were only resorting to violence 
that they might extort conditions. Continuing his narrative, the King 
protested twice over that his words were true, and cited the testimony 
of the most upright judges and incorruptible magistrates of his kingdom, 
and added that, if he had anything to reproach himself for, it was that 
he had been too lenient with this dangerous body. Then heaving a 
deep sigh, he said, “I have learnt too much.” 


Saint-Priest gives no date for this despatch from d’Ossun, 
but it must have been written about a month after the date 
of the expulsion, for on May 8th the Conde de Fuentes writes 
back to the Marques de Grimaldi announcing its arrival, and 
expressing his astonishment that such things should have 
happened without his being informed of them.!' Lord Rochford, 
too, wrote a similar letter to the Earl of Shelburne, which is 
dated April 6th.2 Lord Rochford also adds some further 
details which d’'Ossun had given, but which Saint-Priest omits 


1 Nonell’s Vida del V. P. Pignatelli, i. p. 156. It will be remembered that the 
Conde de Fuentes was Padre Pignatelli’s brother. 
2 Coxe, Spain under the Bourbon Kings, iv. 361. 
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from his summary. Thus we learn that the proofs of Jesuit 
complicity in the riot were said to have been drawn from an 
examination of the papers which had been taken from them ; 
that the entire Royal Family was to have been extirpated had 
the plot succeeded, and that a further attempt was to have been 
made in the current year, had not Aranda’s vigilance fore- 
stalled it. 

This despatch of d’Ossun’s is of special interest, not so 
much because it acquaints us with the principal crime imputed 
to the Jesuits, for of that we shall hear again from other 
sources, but because its account comes to us fresh from the lips 
of Carlos III., and gives a sure insight into the state of his 
mind. He was incapable of doing an intentional injustice, and 
from his words to d’Ossun we can safely infer that he was 
thoroughly convinced of the guilt of his Jesuit subjects, and 
sincerely believed it to have been established by irresistible 
proofs that they were bent on taking his life; as likewise, that 
in banishing them from his kingdom he thought he was dis- 
charging a painful but necessary duty. To acknowledge this, 
however, is by no means the same as acknowledging that the 
King’s belief was well-grounded, or, in other words, that he 
was not the victim of a deception practised on him by Ministers 
who were by no means as conscientious as himself. 

Can we, then, get behind the scenes, and ascertain anything 
more full and definite about the supposed plot and the proofs 
on the strength of which it was deemed to be ascribable, not 
merely to a little party of Spanish Jesuits, but to the entire 
body? The answer is that in these days we can find, if not all 
that is required to dispel the mystery, at least enough to explain 
and extend the account given by the King to d’Ossun. In 1815, 
Ferdinand VII., the grandson of Carlos III., wished to restore 
the Society in his dominions, in response to a multitude of 
petitions from Bishops, municipalities, and others, and accord- 
ingly he consulted his Supreme Council. It was then that the 
Fiscal to the Council, Don Francisco Gutierez de la Huerta, 
was commissioned to examine and report on the value of the 
motives which were laid upon Carlos III. as necessitating the 
Suppression. The Déctamen, to which allusion has already 
been made, is an elaborate document, based on such papers 
as Don Gutierez could obtain from the State Archives. This 
collection of papers was, however, very imperfect, as is wont to 
happen in such cases, and Gutierez derived the impression 
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that many papers had been purposely destroyed. In 1857 
appeared S. Antonio Ferrer del Rio’s Historia del Reinado 
de Carlos III. en Espana, a work of anti-Jesuit tendency, 
but based on elaborate research which greatly increased 
our knowledge of the proceedings of the Extraordinary 
Council. In 1893 appeared S. Danvila y Collado’s Reinado de 
Carlos III} a thoroughly critical work, containing further 
valuable and till then unpublished documents. It is on these 
three works that we shall mainly rely for what remains to be 
said about the Spanish Suppression. 

There can be no doubt that by 1766, the Government of 
Carlos III. had become unpopular, and this unpopularity found 
vent not only in the popular risings in Madrid and certain of 
the provincial towns, but, as is wont to happen in despotically 
governed countries, in a multitude of clandestine publications 
which, whilst speaking with formal respect of the King, violently 
attacked his Ministers, and turned their measures into ridicule. 
From the character and quality of these pasquinades it was 
inferred, rightly or wrongly, that the simple people who were 
conspicuous in the insurrections were but tools in the hands of 
some more educated persons who were working in the back- 
ground for purposes of their own. Accordingly, in April, 1766, 
the Conde de Aranda was commissioned to institute the Secret 
Inquiry, and strive to discover these real authors of the disorders 
with a view to their prosecution. To aid him in his investi- 
gations he was empowered to choose one member of the 
Supreme Council and one of its Fiscals. His choice-fell on 
Don Miguel Maria de Nava, and on Don P. Rodriguez de 
Campomanes, and the three formed the Extraordinary Council 
in its first commencements. Later on, other members were 
aggregated, namely, Don Pedro Ric y Egea, and Don Luis del 
Valle Salazar, together with Don Pedro Colon de Larreategui, 
Don Andrés de Maraver y Vera, and Don Bernardo Caballero, 
the last three for matters relating to the Society in the Indies.? 

On June 8, 1766, this Extraordinary Council agreed on its 
first Consulta, and in this nothing was said of the Jesuits, though 
in vague and general terms the rioters were said to have been 
stirred up by ecclesiastics holding and propagating opinions 
depreciatory of the Royal Power. But on September 22nd, 


1 In six volumes, forming part of S. Canovas de Castilo’s splendid His/oria 
General de Espana. 
2 Ferrer d:l Rio, op. cit. ii, p. 126. 
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another Consulta was passed, which adopted a report laid before 
the Council by Campomanes, and in this the Jesuits were 
formally incriminated, though still only in vague terms. “The 
Fiscal discerns,” says Campomanes of himself, “throughout all 
the branches of this vast and complicated episode [viz., the 
Madrid outbreak], a religious body which, even whilst this 
inquiry has been going on, has not ceased to circulate publi- 
cations intended to impose on and attract to itself ecclesiastics 
and other bodies, with the object of inspiring a general aversion 
for the Government, and for the principles needful to be 
applied in reforming the abuses under which this country is 
labouring—it being easy for them to gain over to their side 
persons who need to be reformed.” 

There were some further intermediate stages of this kind, 
through which the indictment of the Society was gradually 
developed ; but we may pass at once to the Consulta of January 
29, 1767, in which the expulsion was finally determined on. 
Don Francisco Gutierez tells us in his Dzctamen that he could 
only find a mutilated copy of this Consulta, the part preserved 
being that which arranges for the carrying out of the expulsion, 
and the part lost that which should give the motives we are 
searching for. S. Ferrer del Rio, on the other hand, says that 
the document was lost precisely in 1815, during its transport 
from the State Archives to the study of Don Gutierez. From 
information privately received, I understand that both these 
authorities are mistaken, that the Motives were not found by 
Gutierez because, in conformity with the usual custom, they 
were on a separate paper, and that this is to be found still in its 
proper place at Simancas. It is not, however, accessible to us 
at present, and we may therefore take with S. Ferrer del Rio, 
as its equivalent, another paper which, with fair probability, he 
considers to have been based on it. This other paper is the 
Memoria Ministerial, drawn up by Moniiio, and adopted by the 
Extraordinary Council on November 30, 1768, as a statement 
suitable to be sent on to Clement XIV. It is a document too 
long to transcribe,? but the following is an abstract of its 
contents. 

It starts by observing that at the time of the accession 
of Carlos III. to the throne of Spain the Jesuits manifested 


1 Jbid. p. 129. 
2 The full text is given both by Ferrer del Rio (/ézd. p. 137), and by Danvila 
(vol. iii. Appendix). 
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an aversion for his person and system of government. What 
enraged them was that the King, seeing that the influence they 
exercised in the country was too preponderating, strove to 
reduce it to more becoming proportions. They were deprived 
of the office of Royal Confessor, which till recently had been 
held by one of their body, and, whereas the high offices in 
Church and State had hitherto been given mainly to their 
nominees, the King made himself a rule to distribute these 
honours more equitably. He still maintained the Jesuits in the 
confidential office of educators to his children, thereby showing 
that he had no personal animosity against them; but that was 
insufficient for their ambition, to gratify which they were 
prepared to go all lengths, even that of disturbing the country 
and risking a civil war. 

This enterprize they inaugurated by a campaign of calumny 
and seditious suggestions, which they carried on by means 
partly of private conversations and correspondences, partly 
of warnings and denunciations uttered from the pulpit, and 
still more by virulent writings clandestinely published and 
widely disseminated. The objects of these attacks were the 
King and his Ministers, whom they represented as _ heretics 
at heart, engaged in undermining the faith of the country; and 
they trumped up prophecies that the reign would be short, and 
predicted the advent of insurrections and mutinies. 

When in this way minds seemed to them sufficiently 
prepared, some of their chiefs and leading intriguers met 
together in conference at Pardo, in the beginning of 1766, 
and organized the insurrection which broke out at Madrid on 
Palm Sunday of that year. They induced some simple-minded 
people to get up a riot by appealing to their dislike for the 
Marques de Squillace and his measures for repressing the 
somberos and long cloaks, so that on the surface it appeared 
as if the sole object of the riot was to cause these measures 
to be revoked and their author dismissed. Soon, however, 
it became clear that the Jesuits were working behind the 
scenes, and using the overt rioters as instruments for advancing 
aims of their own. This appeared particularly in the demands 
for the restoration to office of the Marques de la Ensenada, 
a tool of the Jesuits, and for the substitution of one of their 
cloth in the place of Padre Joachim Eleta; as also in the 
appellation assumed by some of the rioters of “soldiers of the 
faith,” who were to restore sound faith to its proper position in 
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the country. Failing to secure their secret objects at the time, 
through the collapse of the conspiracy, the Jesuits tried means 
to revive it, continuing their campaign of calumny, lauding as an 
heroic movement the Madrid insurrection, and exciting others 
of a similar kind in many provincial towns. The fanaticism 
thus excited led to many crimes, such as that of Salazar, one 
of their pupils, who was put to death for his insulting and 
threatening language about the King; and it was noted how 
they bewailed his fate, as likewise the arrest and imprisonment 
of certain others of their friends. 

As time ran on they had recourse to other expedients, and 
beset the Ministers with anonymous letters threatening further 
disasters to them or to the Sovereign unless some Jesuit 
partizans were introduced into the Ministry. At length, 
however, they began to discern, or presume, that their conduct 
had caused them to be made the subjects of a secret inquiry. 
Then they began to change their tactics. They stopped their 
correspondences and burnt many of their papers, and, what 
was worse, in order to divert the object of the inquiry from 
themselves to others, they resorted to calumny and induced their 
agents to bear false witness, laying what were really their own 
misdoings at the door of innocent persons. 

While they were found to be acting thus in Spain serious 
reports of their misconduct in the Indies began to reach the 
Ministers. It was found that they had been tyrannizing over 
the natives in the Reductions, acquiring for themselves enor- 
mous wealth, drawing into their hands a supreme power, both 
in spirituals and temporals ; and more even than that, for they 
had actually been proved guilty, by letters seized on the bodies 
of their agents, of negotiating for the handing over Spanish 
colonies to the English, who were to guarantee them certain 
trading rights in return. 

The Memoria Ministerial adds a further section, in which it 
considers the remedy needful to be applied. Obviously the 
country must be rid of its cruel enemies, but by what course 
should this be done? It would be possible to put the culprits 
on their trial and inflict on them an appropriate punishment. 
But to this the King’s clemency (!) was opposed, and besides, it 
would be a dangerous thing to allow their baneful principles to 
be publicly discussed. It was better, therefore, to leave the guilty 
unpunished and provide merely for the protection of the country, 
by an administrative measure which would remove the dis- 
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turbers of its tranquillity beyond its borders. It might indeed 
be urged that all the Jesuits were not guilty, and it would be 
better therefore to reform this Society by removing its unsound 
members than by expelling them all. But, although it was 
fully conceded that many, indeed most of its members, were 
innocent and upright men, wholly uninitiated into the secret of 
its conspiracies, still it was impossible to distinguish between 
the innocent and the guilty, and besides, in a sense the innocent 
were the more dangerous of the two, as they were trained to 
obey implicitly all the orders of their Superiors, and their 
innocence became a cloak to the misdeeds in which they were 
the irresponsible agents. They were to be treated, therefore, like 
madmen, who could not expect to have their hands left free. 

Here, then, is the case against the Spanish Jesuits, which 
was framed by the Extraordinary Council, and laid before 
Carlos III. Undoubtedly it sets them before us as a most 
mischievous body, and one well worthy to be expelled from 
any civilized country. But it will be noted that it is an 
indictment only, and unaccompanied by any proofs of its 
justice. Even as an indictment we will venture to contend that 
it bears the appearance of an ingenious web spun by twisting 
deeds and words which may possibly have had a very innocent 
significance in themselves, and imputing motives by which 
the accused may possibly not have been actuated. Still, what 
we particularly desiderate are the proofs on which the Extra- 
ordinary Council based these serious charges, and in a future 
article we shall show how infinitesimal they are—if indeed that 
is not a term conceding too much. 

Meanwhile there is a question, smaller in itself, but leading 
on to the solution of the other, which we may determine now. 
What was the King’s secret which he declared his intention to 
reserve so strictly within his Royal breast? There can, it seems 
to us, be no longer any doubt but that the contents of the 
indictment just given were what formed, and all that formed, 
the matter of this Royal secret. In the Pragmatic Sanction, 
and in the first letter to Clement XIII., it is the motives for the 
expulsion which the King declares his intention to keep secret, 
and these, as we have inferred, were the reasons given in the 
Memoria Ministerial ; nor is there a suggestion in this Memoria 
of any further reasons lying behind, and incapable of disclosure. 
Moreover, we have found in the Consu/ta itself, of January 29th, 
in the part published by Don Gutierez, as well as in the 
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Consulta of April 30th, the recommendation given precisely in 
reference to the reasons set forth in the former Consulta, that 
they were to be kept from the Pope and the Bishops, who were 
to be told that the King reserved them in his breast. 

Here, however, a difficulty arises. The reasons given in the 
Memoria Ministerial have about them nothing of a private 
character, nothing save what, as it would seem, required to be 
made public as widely as possible. Why then was there such 
stress laid on keeply them strictly secret? But again the 
answer is clear, being in fact given in the two Consultas just 
referred to. It was not desired that the Pope should have any 
say in the question of the expulsion, whereas if its motives had 
been communicated to him he would have had grounds on 
which to base a reasoned representation. 

Still, why should the Pope’ be kept thus entirely out of a 
matter which so closely affected the interests of religion? After 
all he was the Father of the faithful. This also is a point on 
which the Extraordinary Council did not omit to deliver itself. 
In the Consulta of April 30th it is stated that the Pope, through 
his Secretary of State, is entirely in the hands of the Jesuits, 
who would not allow his judgment in their case to be other than 
what they were pleased to dictate to him, whilst even the 
Bishops of Spain, through his authority over them, were 
amenable to Jesuit influence. Let the reader judge if such a 
reason was of much value. The pretext was an ingenious one, 
but if the courts, whether of Church or State, had been thrown 
open to an honest and searching inquiry, no Jesuit influence 
could have stayed its course. May it not rather be that the 
Ministers of Spain and their Extraordinary Council felt that the 
motives by which they were justifying to themselves a measure 
which they had quite other reasons for devising, were motives 
which would not bear the light of too searching an examination? 
This is an explanation which would fit the facts, but let us hang 
it up in suspense till we have seen what proofs of their indict- 
ment the Ministers were able to obtain. 











Pictures tn the Salon, 1902. 
dag 
SOME TENDENCIES. 


ONCE more the walls of the beautiful building in the Champs 
Elysées, which Parisians proudly style the “Grand Palais,” are 
covered with specimens of the art of France and many lands. 
But those who entered it with expectations of seeing a greater 
display of talent than usual, by reason of the fiat of the Jury 
(Committee of Selection) that a much smaller number of 
pictures were to be selected from those sent in this year than 
before, would come away disappointed. As a whole, with the 
exception of the veteran French painters, who are still great, 
the collection in the Sa/on seldom rises above mediocrity, and 
few pictures are exhibited by the younger school of artists 
which show any rising talent. 

Some of the most important pictures are contributed by 
foreign artists, who have been very generously received this 
year, nearly half the works exhibited being from the brush of 
artists of other lands, among whom figure many Americans and 
a few English artists, notably Whistler and John Sargent, The 
former exhibits five brilliant pictures: “ Blue and Silver,” “Ivory 
and Gold,” “Purple and Gold,” &c., while the latter exhibits 
three clever portraits, one being of his two sisters. 

Perhaps the numerous pictures of the Dutch are among the 
most impressive, for they are true to the character of sincere, 
elaborate, and thoroughly solid work which has always been the 
mark of the Dutch school ; such names as Van der Eycken, Van 
Hove, Van Cauvelaert, Van Melle, reviving the best traditions 
of the past, both in soberness of subject and technique. 

No greater contrast to these pictures can be found than the 
modern French school, where extreme eccentricity of line and 
composition, combined with unnatural and decadent colouring, 
are made to cover poverty of subject and idea,—of true artistic 
inspiration in fact. The public may however thank the Jury 
that there is greater reserve and seemliness, at least, in the 
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subjects chosen this year, and visitors are not obliged to avoid 
seeing yards of canvas which even the bravest “ Boulvardier” 
scarcely likes to contemplate. “Beaucoup de métres de toile, 
mais hélas, bien peu de toiles de maitres,’ as a Parisian wit 
remarked on quitting the scene. 

Nevertheless, the number of interesting landscapes continues 
to increase, and they display much close observation of nature, 
together with delicate, if subdued harmony of colour. Twilight, 
sunset, sombre effects, and the elusive greys of nature, seem to 
attract French painters most; but here and there a bit of bold 
sunlight tells out from the dull red of the brocaded satin walls ; 
as in the painting, “Cliffs of Sotteville,” by Boulard, a very 
effective work. Brittany seems to present unceasing charms to 
both the gezve and landscape painter, and we do not think that 
so many Breton subjects were ever shown in one Exhibition as in 
this one. Charles Cottet presents no less than six, and his “ Low 
Mass in Winter” is a striking representation of a snowy road, 
along which a procession of serious Breton peasants, with their 
quaint white caps, walk to the little church on the hill, beneath 
a cold grey sky. Though almost unrelieved by colour, its 
impressive truthfulness is undeniable. A “Breton Village,” 
“A Cottage,” “Za Plage,” and “ La Mer,” are all from the same 
artist and country. 

Brindeau de Jarny also exhibits “A Rock” (Brittany) and 
several strong landscapes ; and there is a charming study by 
Victor Sharf (an Austrian) of an old “ Bretonne” woman; while 
Shumacher, of Boston, shows a Breton wedding and two land- 
scapes, and Simon has depicted a peasants’ ball in Brittany, 
most quaint in its simplicity. 

Roger Cailliot (of Strasbourg) exhibits four beautiful evening 
landscapes, z¢, “Twilight,” “Setting Sun,” “Misty Morning,” 
“ The Cliff,” &c., all singularly sweet and subdued in tone. 

A large painting by Dubuffe represents the glorification of 
Gounod, we presume, as the great musician is seated at the 
piano, while various nymphs and aerial forms are gathered 
around, representing his various musical compositions; a fantastic 
but not very pleasing picture. 

The Norwegian artist, Thaulow, has some fine landscapes 
and another Breton picture, “Washerwomen at Quimperlé,” 
very satisfactory work ; and Jules Meunier exhibits five land- 
scapes worthy of notice, especially “The Village,” “Evening,” 
“The Pine-Grove,” “ Serenity,” &c., but he is hardly so successful 
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in his religious picture, “The Visitation.” This seems to be 
at most an apology for painting a truly Italian landscape, with 
distant mountains and vineyards, near which a small figure 
representing St. Elizabeth totters to meet a blue-robed figure 
approaching—both might be Italian peasants. 

Several Venetian pictures by James Morrice (of Canada) are 
very effective, being painted in broad touches of pure colour, 
with little detail, but sound drawings; and “An Autumn 
Morning” by Thornley is noticeable. 

For the first time, we believe, the works of each artist 
have been hung in a group together, as many as six 
or more, which undoubtedly gives a favourable view of his 
work ; while the effect is improved by ample spaces of wall 
left round each frame, and not more than one or two 
being hung above the line, which adds considerably to the 
viewer’s comfort. The portraits are admirable, and of course 
numerous. Carolus Duran has executed a /sour-de-force in 
representing a life-like group of his whole family, down to the 
youngest grandchild, in its Alsatian nurse’s arms. It is well 
called “ Ex famille,” for the artist himself, seated in his large 
studio, forms the centre of the group near a large easel, sons 
and daughters standing around, and school-boys in Eton jackets. 
All the figures are full of animation, and the interesting light 
and shade in which they are depicted almost conceals the 
inevitable danalité of modern fashionable attire. There is also 
a fine portrait of Cardinal Gibbons, in gorgeous crimson, on 
which his Eminence has written himself “ Bene fatto,” with his 
signature! Baron Denys Cochin, the successful anti-Minis- 
terialist candidate for an aristocratic quarter of Paris in the 
recent elections, has been portrayed by the master-hand of 
Besnard. 

Again, Dagnan Bouveret has surpassed himself in por- 
traiture this year, and his four splendid pictures of French ladies, 
initialled only in the Catalogue according to the French custom, 
attract well-merited notice, particularly the full-length portrait 
of the white-haired Comtesse S.; they show him to be a great 
master of subtle expression and indescribable execution. 

A curious portrait of Prince Ching, by Hubert Vos (of 
Maestricht), might almost be called a study in yellow, and the 
embroidered yellow robe is painted with Dutch minuteness ; 
the same artist exhibits three other Chinese portraits. 

1 By José Frappa. 
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A huge portrait group, ordered by the State from the brush 
of Gervex, can hardly be made interesting even by that master- 
hand. It represents a banquet given to the Mayors of France 
and the Ministers, in the Palais de |’Industrie, and contains 
life-like portraits of the men whose legislation in France has 
been so unfortunately conspicuous for the last three years, 
such us Waldeck-Rousseau, Brisson, Millerand, &c. 

It is refreshing to turn to Louis Deschamp’s three beautiful 
studies of a “First Communion,” executed both in oil and 
water-colours. His “A da fable Sainte,” in oils, shows two 
figures kneeling at the altar-rails, a peasant-girl, whose pure 
eyes seem moist with tears of devotion, and an old wrinkled 
grandmother, both beautiful in expression. 

Pictures on religious subjects are not wanting, but almost 
the only one of considerable merit, is a large canvas by a young 
Swiss, Eugene Burnand, representing the Last Supper. It is 
called “Za Priére Sacerdotale,’ and depicts our Lord rising 
from the table and consecrating the bread, amid His disciples. 
The heads of the Apostles are each complete, and careful 
studies of a noble peasant type, full of varied expression, the 
head of Judas being distinguished from the others by a curious 
look of indifference and distaste at the ceremony. The white 
table and white wall behind, throw up these figures in strong 
relief, yet, though the central figure is wanting in power (why 
should the artist have given our Lord blue eyes?), the whole 
picture is impressive. 

There is also a fine picture of Joan of Arc, by a French 
painter, Aimé Perret ; she is depicted as a shepherdess in simple 
white cap and peasant’s dress, walking at the head of her flock 
in golden sunset hour, her eyes raised and rapt in vision. 
The Salon, indeed, is never complete without its pictures of the 
Venerable Joan, nor have they been wanting for years past. 

Gustave Courtois gives us a beautiful representation of Adam 
and Eve before the fall, in the Garden of Eden, illumined by a 
glorious sunset, in whose golden glory nature seems to pause at 
the fatal moment when Eve, standing beneath an apple-tree 
girt by the half-concealed serpent, holds forth the memorable 
apple. Adam’s beautiful face is evidently modelled on the 
well-known Greek Hermes, half smiling, yet innocent in expres- 
sion as a child’s; so striking is the resemblance. It is pleasant 
to see really noble types of humanity presented for a subject too 
often degraded by modern art. 
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It is impossible to touch on many of the 1,200 canvases 
exhibited in the Sa/on; not counting the numerous clever 
drawings, water-colours, and designs on the ground-floor; but 
two tendencies may be noted in a general way as dangerous 
to the progress of art in France. 

First, the exhibition of mere studies, and bare unfinished 
sketches, where paucity of line and labour is supposed to be 
amply repaid by superficia] cleverness ; such drawings as would 
formerly have been relegated to the portfolio, or kept in the 
studio by a true artist. Five such studies were exhibited by 
one artist alone, frankly under the name “ Etudes,” by Eugéne 
Carriere. 

The other tendency is caused by a sort of pseudo-Japanese 
imitation joined to Parisian eccentricity. The flat tones, and 
quaint zig-zag composition of line of some of the younger 
French artists, remind us of Japan, without the pure colouring 
and native grace of true Japanese art. We even saw a 
“Madonna” (by Maurice Denis) treated in this sorry fashion, 
which seems to aim only at striking the public by its oddity, 
rather than true originality. Such imitation can only lead to 
deterioration. 

It is regrettable that France does not seem to be able to 
replace the great school of giant painters, now passing away 
one by one; for as I write comes the news of the funeral of 
Benjamin Constant, whose death leaves a blank in the art of 
both London and Paris, for in both countries his grand and 
royal portraits were well known. Where are the names to rank 
with Bonnat, Bouguereau, Chavannes, Colin, |’Hermitte, or 
Corolus Duran (the President of this year) ; or with Meissonnier, 
Flandrin, and the great names of the past on the roll-call of 
French art? 

YMAL OSWIN. 
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IN Germany, the period immediately succeeding the Reformation 
was almost barren of noble or striking personalities. Every 
spark of generosity and enthusiasm seemed to be extinguished 
by the horrors which accompanied and followed the War of the 
Peasants. 

Moreover, the interval between that outbreak of fanaticism 
and the end of the Thirty Years’ War witnessed a total 
indifference to those principles for the sake of which the whole 
civilized world had so recently been convulsed. Ignorance and 
superstition, which were to have been vanquished by the indis- 
criminate reading and interpretation of the Scriptures in the 
vernacular, were still rampant in the land, and gross cruelty, 
such as had been thought the special product of the Dark Ages, 
characterized the administration of the law. When in 1586 and 
1587 bad harvests resulted in great scarcity and dearness of the 
necessaries of life, the people accused the witches of having 
cast an evil spell over the fruits of the earth, and rising in 
tumult in the Rhine provinces, instantly demanded that the 
authors of the mischief should be burned. Those ir authority 
pandered only too mercilessly to the popular belief, perhaps in 
the hope of diverting the revolutionary deluge from their own 
doors, and the pages of: the statute-books gave them ample 
licence to proceed against persons suspected of witchcraft. That 
the judges and inquisitors should far exceed their legal powers 
and disfigure the fair face of justice was perhaps nothing more 
than the natural consequence of the rotten condition of society 
and of the tremendous passions that were roused. The prose- 
cutions for witchcraft (Hexenprocesse) then set on foot all over 
the country are a dark stain on the congeries of cities and small 
states that loosely made up the German nation of that day. 

It was enough for a girl or woman of mature age to possess 
some trifling peculiarity of mind or manner, to affect solitude, 
to appear more pious than her companions, to be different in any 
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way, mental or physical, from the generality of people, and she 
was liable to be denounced as a witch. Once accused, she was 
lost. If she denied the charge, torture was applied to make her 
confess, and repeated applications of the rack generally induced 
her to admit having committed any atrocity suggested by the 
rackmaster, in the hope of a respite. If, on the other hand, she 
had fortitude enough to persist in the denial of her guilt, she 
was declared impenitent and burned all the same. It was said 
that no sportsman in Germany would suffer one of his hounds 
to be treated as the inquisitors treated the witches. The duration 
of the torture depended on the temper and disposition of the 
rackmaster, and it happened not infrequently, that when the 
victim was handed over to the executioner, the unhappy creature 
was so mauled and flayed by the torture she had undergone, 
that she was unable to reach the stake, and was consequently 
despatched on the spot. 

Against this lurid background stands out the most dis- 
tinguished and enlightened character that Germany produced 
in that miserable period of intellectual and moral decay, 
Friedrich von Spee—or Spe as the name is also written—of 
Langenfeld, poet, Jesuit, and apostle of the witches. The 
offshoot of a family that had been settled in the Rhine district 
for several centuries—a Spee of Langenfeld is honourably 
mentioned in the history of that region as early as 1370—the 
future champion of the obscure and the persecuted was born at 
Kaiserswerth, near Diisseldorf, on the 25th February, 1591. He 
went to school at the Jesuit College at Cologne, and passed a 
blameless youth amid high ideals and aspirations. 

For a time it seemed uncertain whether the poet in him 
would not triumph over the deeper promptings of religious 
vocation, although his muse never ceased to bear an intensely 
Christian impress, but we find him entering the Novitiate of the 
Society at the age of twenty. Treves was the starting-point of 
his religious life, as it was also destined to be the finish. Like 
every other Jesuit novice he disappeared from public view for 
some years, years of training, of the acquirement of self-know- 
ledge, of preparation for his life's work. Some glimpses of 
that which went on in his soul at this time are however 
vouchsafed to us by his own revelations, when carried away by 
his burning zeal, and mindful only of the good that might 
accrue to other souls, he laid bare his inmost thoughts in 
letters and poems. In one of his letters written in 1624 he 
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wrote: “From the very beginning of my spiritual life I ‘wished 
and thought of nothing else but to suffer much for love of the 
Crucified.” And in the volume of poems published after his 
death,! he describes in a beautiful parable how that as often as 
the love of God in him encountered the love of the world he 
was moved to take and bind it to the Cross, so that it died, and 
the Love of God triumphed. 

At the end of his novitiate, Spee was sent to Wiirzburg, to 
study Philosophy, where, although he had already done his short 
course of two years and had taken his degree of. Master of 
Arts, he went through the whole three years’ course from begin- 
ning to end. During four subsequent years he taught Latin and 
Greek, Poetry and Rhetoric, at Speyer, Worms, and Mainz, a 
circumstance which, observes his-latest biographer, together with 
his thorough training in Philosophy, may account for the clear, 
incisive language and admirable reasoning to be found in his 
writings. While teaching at Worms, the young scholastic 
wrote to the General of the Society, Father Mutius Vitelleschi, 
offering himself for the Indian Mission. At that time, great 
enthusiasm for foreign missions prevailed in the German 
Provinces of the Society, and the printed accounts of mission- 
aries were eagerly devoured. These descriptions of sacrifices, 
hardships, and their results were eminently calculated to inflame 
the zeal and ardour of the noblest of the younger members, and 
many German Jesuits applied for permission to go to India. 
Father Vitelleschi’s reply to von Spee, addressed to his Rector, 
Father von Frankenstein, was as follows : 


A short time ago, Friedrich Spe wrote to me from your College, to 
offer himself for India, saying that he had long ardently desired to go 
there. Your Reverence may tell him that his offer was most agreeable 
to me, although at present I can promise him nothing, there being 
very great difficulties in the way of sending any more members of 
the German Provinces to India, partly because others in less distant 
countries are available, partly because a large field is open to the 
Society in Germany, from the cultivation of which labourers may 
not be called away. On the cultivation of this field he is therefore to 
concentrate all his industry, and to be persuaded that he will obtain 
from God, when he has spent himself with the same zeal in the con- 
version of heretics, no less a reward than those who are labouring in 
obedience in India. To this end may our good Lord extend to him 
the abundant help of His Divine grace. 


1 Das Giildene Tugendbuch. 
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In 1620, Spee began his four years study of Theology, at the 
University of Mainz, and in his third year was ordained priest, 
at the age of thirty-one. Germany was in the full tide of the 
Thirty Years’ War, and of her inglorious domestic campaign 
against the witches. It was during the next three years that 
Father von Spee became acquainted with the appalling abyss 
of misery connected with the Hexenprocesse. He was appointed 
to a chair of Philosophy at the University of Paderborn, where 
he delivered lectures on the whole course, ending in 1626. But 
his academical labours were insufficient to satisfy his fervour 
and thirst for apostolic work, and we find him devoting all the 
time left over from his lectures, to the cure of souls and the 
conversion of Protestants. 1627 was given up to his Tertian- 
ship or third year of Novitiate, during which time, according to 
custom, smaller or more lengthened breaks occurred for a 
return to mission work. In one of these intervals he went to 
Wiirzburg which was also a centre and hot-bed of the raid 
against witches, and Spee’s earlier biographers have supposed, 
but’ erroneously, that it was here that he gained the mass of 
sad experience afterwards displayed in his celebrated Caztzo 
Criminalis, an appeal to all in authority to reform the horrible 
abuses attendant on trials for witchcraft. There is now no 
doubt that this experience was gained during his sojourn at 
Paderborn, and the error probably arose from the fact that at 
Wiirzburg took place the conversation between Father von 
Spee and the young Canon Philip von Schoénborn, related by 
Leibnitz. Scénborn one day asked him why at his age his 
hair was already grey, whereupon he answered, “Grief has 
turned my hair grey—grief on account of the witches whom I 
have accompanied to the stake.” On being further questioned, 
he said that even when he had investigated their case with the 
greatest diligence, taking also into consideration the confessions 
of the accused, he had never once discovered in the unfortunate 
people whom he had attended at the fire anything to convince 
him that any one of them could in justice be said to be guilty 
of witchcraft. The more simple among them would, it was 
true, in their confusion of mind declare themselves to be 
sorcerers when he questioned them, but this was from terror of 
still greater torture if they persisted in maintaining their inno- 
cence. Afterwards, when they had gained confidence in him 
and saw that they had nothing to fear from their confessor, they 
expressed themselves quite differently. All complained bitterly, 
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and with heart-rending cries, of the malice and ignorance of 
their judges, bewailing their wretched fate, and calling upon God 
in their last agony to witness their innocence. This piteous and 
oft-repeated spectacle had affected him to such a degree that 
he had grown grey before his time. 

The Cautio Criminalts contains a detailed exposure of the 
atrocious proceedings directed against those accused of witch- 
craft. In it Father von Spee made an earnest appeal to 
princes and all persons in authority to investigate the manner 
in which their delegates conducted such trials. With terrible 
conciseness he described the horrors perpetrated by blood- 
thirsty inquisitors and their minions, disclosed the abominable 
secrets of the rack-room, and declared solemnly, “I know that 
I speak the truth, and I am ready to witness to the same at the 
great Judgment Day which awaits the quick and the dead, and 
which will reveal many strange things now buried in mystery 
and darkness.” 

The following examples will serve to show how entirely 
free from exaggeration was his view of the prevailing mania 
for persecution, and how widely spread was the evil. 

A chronicle in the archives of Lower Franconia, of which 
Wiirzburg was the principal town, says that the prosecution 
of witches began in those parts in 1616, and that Elizabeth 
Buckel was the first to be indicted. In the course of the 
following year, forty-four persons were burned for witchcraft 
in that part of the country alone, two having died in prison 
from the effects of torture, their bodies having been afterwards 
cremated. 

One instance of extraordinary fortitude under the most 
excruciating anguish is significant. A woman named Entgen, 
living in the Duchy of Nassau, was involved in a quarrel with 
her cousin, about a cow. The cousin accused her of witch- 
craft, and being sworn by the magistrate, he related that 
four years previously, as he was minding his cattle in a 
wood, Entgen suddenly rushed down the mountain side, and 
ran into a thicket. Thereupon, a beast something like a hare, 
but bigger than a calf, with huge hoofs, approached her. 
He set his dog, a ferocious animal enough at ordinary times, 
upon the beast, but contrary to his habit, the dog whined 
and ran back, and cowered at his feet. Then he said to 
his cousin, “ There is something evil in this; now I believe 
that you are what people take you and your sisters to 
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be.” Entgen’s torture began as usual with the thumbscrew, 
after which her legs were crushed in the boots. Then her arms 
were torn from their sockets ; but still she would not confess. 
Two days later she was again stretched on the rack, and being 
questioned, denied that she had aught to do with the devil. 
Even when suffering from the infliction of the screw and the 
tongs at the same time, she still refused to admit any guilt. 
At last they put fire on her breast, under her armpits, and to 
the soles of her feet, and let burning pitch drop slowly upon 
her body, and still she held out valiantly, so that her tormentors 
declared that she felt nothing, and must therefore have 
be-witched herself. By a rare exception, the woman’s brave 
heart, combined with her husband’s sacrifice of his small 
patrimony, saved her life. Entgen was dismissed on_ his 
recognizances for her good behaviour, after she had been made to 
swear that she would not avenge herself of the torture she had 
undergone, nor do any harm to the neighbours who had wit- 
nessed against her, and that she would hold herself ready to 
appear before that gracious tribunal whenever she should be 
called upon to do so. 

The Cautio, although written in the cause of those who were 
falsely accused, by no means repudiated belief in the existence 
of witchcraft. The author answers the first of the fifty-one 
questions into which the work is divided, by declaring that no one 
without gross presumption may deny that demons exist, or that 
men and women may be in communication with them. Satan, 
the acknowledged enemy of Christ, is Prince of the infernal 
regions. Around him is arrayed a whole army of unclean spirits, 
eager to inveigle the human race into a like condemnation with 
themselves. Spee’s object, moreover, was not to examine 
whether people could and did make a solemn compact with the 
devil, for indeed, at that time of day, to question it would have 
seemed puerile to all. Faust and Mephistopheles were no mere 
invention of Goethe’s brain; the poet found them already in 
existence as part and parcel of the creed in which all Teutons 
joined, however great their differences on every other point. 
There had been elements of truth even in the cult of Thor, 
Wodin, and Freja, and these had passed into the Middle Ages 
with the introduction of Christianity into Germany. Witchcraft 
had its origin in the dualism of good and bad inherent in all 
things human, and it was in the war between heathendom and 
the Christian Church, that Satan was first apprehended as 
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leader of the hostile hosts. The early Fathers taught the 
doctrine of the combat between Christ and the devil, and the 
antagonism between two independent kingdoms. Gradually 
the idea was developed ; a more realistic picture of the devil 
as “the Ape of God” grew up in men’s minds. His whole 
design was to enlarge his kingdom in despite of the Kingdom 
of Christ. As one by one, the truths of Christianity were 
unfolded so were the traditions concerning its great adversary. 
Medizval preachers dwelt much on his personal attributes. 
Representations of him were multiplied ; every church had its 
caricatures of the devil, in gargoyle, in capital, and in the altar- 
pieces. He lurked in the pages of the Missal, under every 
grotesque and revolting shape. He dogged the footsteps of 
man even in the sanctuary. The more fantastic the character 
of the medieval legend, the more fantastic grew the counterfeit 
presentment of Satan and his crew. If these delineations 
originated in the cloister, the world outside seized upon them 
greedily. In the beginning of the sixth century, the Evil One 
was not merely an intensely realized personality, but the 
temptation to traffic with him was widespread. Souls were in 
danger of being lost through the exaggerated belief of some 
in the devil’s power. The matter called for legislation, and 
the Council of Agde decreed that all women who declared 
themselves able to ride with demons through the air on 
certain animals, should be excommunicated. The Councils of 
Arles, Orleans, Auxerre, Braga, Narbonne, Rheims, and others, 
forbade all divinations, and in particular the sortes sanctorum. 
Medicinal herbs were not to be gathered amid incantations, 
only the Apostles’ Creed and the Lord’s Prayer might be said 
over them. Phylacteries and amulets were interdicted. It was 
declared by the Council of Rouen to be damnable idolatry for 
cow- and swine-herds to utter devilish sentences over bread, 
herbs, and other things, and to hide them at cross-roads or in 
rooms, to prevent a threatened plague among their beasts, 
or to divert it on to the beasts of any other person. Women 
who professed to be able to turn love into hatred or véce versa 
were to be punished. Hincmar of Rheims discussed the 
possibility of conjugal life being disturbed by sorcery, and 
St. Thomas of Aquin also dealt with the same question. 
Married persons should in such cases have recourse to con- 
fession, good works, and exorcism. 

The punishments inflicted by the Church at different periods 
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for witchcraft were limited to disciplinary penances and excom- 
munication. At the beginning of the Middle Ages, and the 
foundation of the states of the West, sorcery was no longer 
considered a purely ecclesiastical offence, but a crimen mixtum, 
punishable not only. by the Church but also by the civil power. 
Nevertheless, at first the punishment was no vindictive act, but 
still aimed at the prevention of crime and the conversion of the 
individual, and death sentences were not passed, unless the 
accused had distinctly compassed the life of another. 

The following significant clause occurs in the Capitularies 
of Charlemagne: 

If any one blinded by the devil, and after the manner of the 
heathen, believes a certain man or woman to be a striga (vampire) 
causing another to waste away, and if he or she be burned in con- 
sequence, and his or her flesh be offered as food, the person guilty 
of this act shall be condemned to death.! 


In another part of the same document, it is ordered that 
sorcerers of every kind shall be arrested, taught and reclaimed. 
If proved incorrigible, they are to be punished with perpetual 
imprisonment, but it is expressly enforced that they are not 
to suffer death for their crime, and burnings for witchcraft alone 
were not usual before the fifteenth century. Between the years 
800 and 1200 the Black Arts appear to have been little 
practised, and if we examine into. the few instances which 
occurred during that period, of persons being condemned to 
death for commerce with the devil, we shall find that the 
indictment against such persons was not for witchcraft merely, 
but for murder either actually committed or attempted. 

From the thirteenth century onwards, sentences of death 
supposed to be passed for sorcery were really sentences for 
certain heresies said to have been promulgated by means of 
magic. Such was the famous trial, which lasted from 1230 
to 1240, the result of which was the burning of several magicians 
and three heretics at Treves. The burning of Jacques Mollay, 
Grand Master of the Templars, under Philip the Fair, is an 
example of this kind. 

In 1484, Innocent VIII. issued a Bull,in which attention was 
drawn to the prevalence of devil-dealing in many parts of 
Germany, and the Bishop of Strassburg was commissioned to 
take under his protection certain Inquisitors, who were to 
investigate the state of religion in that country. Soon, however, 


1 Capit. de Partib. Saxon. 
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these Inquisitors, the Dominicans Sprenger and Kramers, 
produced a book, the famous JMalleus Maleficarum, which 
attained a fifth edition in seven years, and became a sort of 
code for dealing with necromancers. It received the 
approval of the Pope and of the Emperor Maximilian, 
and of the Faculty of Theology at Cologne; but although 
it may have been responsible for the impetus given to the 
prosecutions, its must be admitted that it invented no new 
severities. Whatever we may think of the nature of the Black 
Arts, and of the supernatural powers claimed by those who 
practised them, there can be no doubt that there was a very 
real and crying evil, which it behoved a nation professing itself 
civilized to stamp out by every legitimate means. The abuse 
of these means lay in the manner in which the law came to be 
administered, men being employed who were totally unfit for 
judicial offices, and who were ever ready to sacrifice truth, 
honesty, and mercy to the vilest passions. 

Some instances of the light in which necromancy was 
viewed by the devout, the educated, and even by the learned, 
may serve to show the mixture of blasphemy, superstition, and 
imposture which characterized it. 

In 1447, a lawyer at Heidelberg had recourse to an old 
woman afterwards executed as a witch, in order to be initiated 
into the art of causing hail-storms, but desisted from his 
purpose when he found that as a preliminary he must renounce 
the Christian faith, and give himself up to three devils. 

Johann Nider gives an account of a man who was prose- 
cuted as a wizard, but who died expressing the most fervent 
repentance. He laid a spontaneous confession before the 
judge who tried him, and made a curious statement with regard 
to the reception of a postulant into the community of Satan. 
The person to be received was taken by the demons to the 
parish church on a Sunday morning, before the sprinkling of 
the congregation with holy water, and there he or she solemnly 
renounced Christ and his Baptism, and took a vow to serve 
the devil only. He was then made to drink out of a leathern 
bottle, and was immediately afterwards instructed in the chief 
practices of the sect. “In this manner,” said the accused, “I 
was led astray, and my wife went through the same ceremonies, 
but she is so stubborn, that I believe she will rather be burned 
than confess the least particle of the truth. Alas, we are both 
guilty!” It turned out as the man had said ; neither on the 
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rack nor at the stake would the woman confess, and she died 
in the most awful manner, railing at and cursing the faggot- 
bearers. 

Johannes Geiler von Kaisersberg, the celebrated preacher of 
reform inside the Catholic Church, a man of most austere life 
and of sound common sense, in a sermon delivered at Strass- 
burg in 1503, declared that the pretended nightly rides of 
witches through the air were delusions of the devil, and that it 
was a wretched superstition to think that any person could 
move from one place to another on a broomstick or a pitch- 
fork. He made short work of the popular tales of the devil 
turning men into wolves or other animals, affirming that those 
who believed such absurdities were more ignorant than the 
heathen, who knew that what Nature could not do for herself 
the devil was incapable of doing for her. But on the other 
hand, Geiler believed that the prince of darkness could, and 
sometimes did, take the form of the lower animals, and he was 
inclined to believe in the existence of changelings. He 
accounted for the fact of there being at least ten witches 
burned for one wizard, by the peculiar nature of the female 
sex, women being more credulous than men, and therefore 
more easily talked over by the devil. They were also more 
impressionable, and therefore a more facile prey to delusions. 
And he added: “If a woman has been well taught and trained 
in her youth, a more pious creature can scarcely be found, but 
where the reverse is the case, none can be worse than a 
woman.” He characteristically assigned the reason for the 
more frequent diabolic possession of women to their fondness 
for talking. The devil knows that what a woman is told she 
is certain to communicate, and that in teaching one woman he 
wins a multitude of souls, cach one making haste to repeat 
what she has heard, and so on ad znfinitum. 

At the change of religion, belief in the power of the devil 
over human souls grew apace. In England, trials for witchcraft 
were unknown before the Reformation, the first execution of a 
witch taking place in the seventeenth century, the last in 1712. 
But in Germany there had been a gradual development in the 
practice of the Black Arts in the years preceeding Luther’s 
birth, and there can be no doubt that the Reformer encouraged 
a firm belief in the activity of the devil. He dwelt frequently 
on his numerous encounters with the great enemy of mankind, 
and related endless stories concerning him, until a deep impres- 
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sion was made on his followers. He told them that in his 
youth his mother was greatly tormented by a witch-neighbour, 
who was in the habit of casting spells, and when he heard of 
the malpractices of a girl supposed to be guilty of witchcraft, 
he declared that it would be necessary to put her to death. 
The popular mind, which had formerly sought relief from 
carking care in the invocation of the saints and guardian angels, 
and which was not yet weaned from familiar intercourse with 
the citizens of a supernatural world, still looked persistently for 
a solution of all the riddles of human life in the hidden realm 
of spirits. The saints, they had been told, could now do 
nothing for them, but they knew that the devils were formidable 
adversaries, for had not their own Luther had hand to hand 
combats with Satan! If one could fight the devil, one could 
of course enter into compacts with him. Soon the people 
believed the whole world to be full of demons; from behind 
every tree apish faces mocked the strayed traveller; no heath 
or strip of moorland, no desert-place was without its dreadful, 
ghostly inhabitant ; no lonely footpath but a kobold beckoned 
to the passer-by; no village that did not possess a witch and 
that did not from time to time duck or burn one. 

But the question was independent of creed, the trials for 
witchcraft being instituted by Catholics and Protestants alike. 
In the last decade of the sixteenth century, in twenty-two 
villages, three hundred and sixty-eight persons accused of 
sorcery were condemned to the stake. At one time the Catholic 
diocese of Cologne presented a clean bill as regarded these trials, 
while in the neighbouring province of Lorraine, the Protestant 
judge, Remigius, condemned no fewer than nine hundred and 
fifty persons in fifteen years. He finally confessed to being a 
wizard himself, and died in the flames. A similar persecution 
broke out in the Catholic cities of Wiirzburg and Bamberg, 
asa result of the bad harvests of 1626 and 1628, and during 
the five ensuing years, six hundred persons were burned in 
Bamberg, and nine hundred in Wiirzburg, among whom were 
nineteen clerics. At Ulm, the Protestant preacher, Konrad 
Dietrich, complained in the pulpit of the negligence of 
Christian rulers in respect of witches, who were “ more plentiful 
than firewood.” 

At a period when the torture of criminals was practised in 
every court of justice in Europe, the fate of those who were 
accused of causing all the disasters that rained upon Germany 
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in the seventeenth century caused little general pity. Whatever 
the witches were made to endure was felt to be well deserved, 
and little discrimination was used with regard to evidence. 
Hence the unmerited suffering of a vast number of innocent 
victims. 

Nevertheless, even before Spee, individuals, animated by the 
purest charity, had striven to soften the lot of those falsely 
accused. Molitor in 1487, Geiler von Kaisersberg in 1510, 
Erasmus in 1520, Weyer in 1563, Loos in 1586, and the Jesuits, 
Peter Paul Laymann and Adam Tanner, in 1625, had all entered 
the lists against the hydra-headed monster cruelty. The three 
first laboured without any distinct result, the three last, at least, 
prepared the way for Friedrich von Spee. His apostolate 
began in the rack-room, and was continued in the condemned 
cell, where so many of his nights were spent in hearing the last 
confessions of those whom he would accompany on the morrow 
to the fire. It was, we have seen, as the champion of the 
innocent that he wrote the Cautio Criminalis. The book 
created a sensation, and the first edition, although anonymous 
and written in Latin, was exhausted in less than a year. 
According to one of his modern biographers, the author 


had poured into it all the wealth of his literary gifts, all the fulness of 
his Christian charity, all the weight of his moral force. And the result 
was an overwhelming chord of the truest harmony. Henceforth, the 
Cautio formed in some sort a line of demarcation separating the minds 
of men from each other, a victorious monument of wisdom and humanity 
triumphing over error and bestiality, Spee’s own monument raised 
by himself and around which all now gratefully foregather, not even 
excepting those to whom his faith is folly and his cloth an offence. 


To the 30th question—‘ What should the confessor of 
witches be chiefly mindful of?” Spee answers, 


As now Religious are generally set apart for this office, Superiors 
should be careful only to send those who are imbued with Christ’s 
spirit, the spirit of charity and mildness, and who have given sufficient 
proof of their knowledge of human nature, and are prudent in the 
Lord. Confessors should treat the accused with gentleness and 
fatherly love, not insist on an immediate avowal, but excite them to 
repent of their sins, by dwelling on the infinite mercy of God. The 
work of the executioner is not the priest’s business. The continual 
cry: ‘Confess, confess” is not to be commended, for of what use is 
confession if there is no repentance. . . . The confessor should 


1 Cardauns, Friedrich Spe, Pp. 2. 
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explain to the prisoner that he comes not as a judge but as a father, in 
the spirit of Christ. Let him explain the difference between the office 
of a priest and that of a secular judge. The one, in the case of 
the guilty, has to do with punishment, the other with forgiveness. 
There is therefore no cause for fear; the prisoner may confide his 
anxiety to him and trust him, the confessor will treat him with the 
love with which a father corrects his dear children. He must be 
animated with intense pity for the misery of his poor penitents, 
and feel for them as he would for his own welfare. If he can 
help them in any way, he should be ready even to the shedding 
of his own blood. It is true that he can only help spiritually, 
but he must never forsake them, however the trial may go, but 
stand by them to the last moment, consoling and supporting them 
in order that they may not yield to despair, or complain of any 
want of sympathy on his part.. He must assure them, and if 
necessary by an oath, that that which they confide to him as a 
priest, even out of confession, will be kept secret, and that not a 
word of anything that could prejudice them, or that they might 
wish concealed shall reach the ears of the judge. 


But the greater part of the Cautio Criminalis, even though 
written in a respectful tone, was a grave indictment of the 
German princes and their advisers both secular and religious. 
Many of these princes were the greatest benefactors and patrons 
of the Order to which von Spee belonged, and this accounts 
not only for the fact that the book was not submitted to the 
censorship of the Society, but also explains why its author 
remained anonymous. If it had been an acknowledged and 
formally approved publication of the Jesuits, they would have 
had to run the gauntlet of the bitterest attacks, and probably 
more harm than good would have accrued to the cause which 
Spee had so much at heart. Nevertheless, he no doubt com- 
mitted a nominal misdemeanour, in allowing his friends to 
publish the manuscript without first having obtained leave 
from his Superiors; and for this fault he had to suffer. The 
name of the author was at once known, at least, inside the 
Order, and the secret soon oozed out to the public at large. 
On the 18th October, 1631, the General, Father Vitelleschi, 
wrote to the Provincial, Father Nickel, as follows: 


Although it cannot be proved without doubt that Father Spe 
himself occasioned the printing of his book, and therefore no consider- 
able penalty can be imposed (on account of his violation of the rules 
concerning censorship), nevertheless, according to his own admission, 
what he afterwards did in the matter almost renders the suspicion 
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justifiable that he authorized the subsequent proceedings. Therefore 
your Reverence may counsel Father Spe earnestly to guard his 
manuscripts better in future, and to avoid every suspicion of this kind. 
And as, moreover, your Reverence does not consider that a new edition 
of the work would be advisable, I have no reason, beyond that which 
I have already expressed, to insist upon it. 


Father Duhr,! in commenting on the differences of opinion 
which obtained in the Society with regard to Father Spee’s book, 
remarks that there was no uniform standard of thought at any 
period concerning the prosecutions for witchcraft, either among 
laymen or the secular clergy. So, he continues, the same variety 
of opinion prevailed in religious orders, and he instances the 
different attitudes taken up by the Jesuits Delrio and Tanner, and 
the subsequent so-called war of the witches, in which Benedictine 
opposed Benedictine, and Augustinian disputed with Augustinian. 
Thus, he maintains, it is not to be wondered at, if Spee found 
opponents in his own Order, one member of which, the Cologne 
theologian, Peter Roestius, threatened to have the Caztio placed 
upon the Index. But on the 19th June, 1632, Father Vitelleschi 
writing to its author, who was then at Cologne, begs him to 
put.aside all anxiety on account of the judgment passed on 
his book by the above-mentioned Father, for its fate would 
certainly not be what he feared. The General expressed 
himself in yet clearer terms in a letter addressed to Spee’s 
Provincial a few days later. In it he says: 


I learn that Father Roestius has caused Father Spee some annoyance 
by too severe a censure of the book which was published last year 
against his will, and that he even threatens to have it placed on the 
Index. As such a proceeding on his part is little in accordance with 
Christian charity, I request your Reverence to counsel Father Roestius 
to desist from censuring this book, and to forbid his annoying Father 
Spee in anything. If your Reverence fears that any unpleasantness 
may accrue to the Society through the book, it may be advisable to 
take counsel with the consultors as to what should be done. 


Soon after the appearance of the Cautio, Spee was again 
made Professor of Moral Theology. But fresh complaints arose, 
probably instigated by those who felt themselves to be attacked 
in his book, and, unfortunately, this time they succeeded in 
making an impression on the mind of the General. The result 
was that he wrote to Father Nickel, on the 28th August, 1632, 


1 Friedrich Spe, von Johannes Diel, S.J., Zweite umgearbeitete Auflage von 
Bernhard Duhr, S.J. Freiburg im Breisgau, 1901. 
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instructing him to dismiss Father Spee from the Society if he 
had not already pronounced his final and solemn vows. But if 
his dismissal were not feasible, the Provincial was to advise with 
his consultors how to meet the indignation and bitterness which 
he feared the book would excite. Father Nickel was opposed 
to Spee’s summary dismissal, but wrote to the General 
suggesting that this so disquieting member should be induced 
to apply himself for release. Father Vitelleschi was inclined to 
adopt this proposal, but as the whole Province was about this 
time drawn into the trqubles of the Swedish War, the idea was 
not pursued. In the meantime, the opinions of Superiors 
regarding Father von Spee underwent a change. On the 
25th February, 1634, the General expressed his satisfaction at 
having heard that not only was he in the best of dispositions, 
being determined to persevere in the Society, but he had shown 
signs that in future he would be more careful to observe the 
Rules of the Order. “I hope,’ continued Father Vitelleschi 
“that it will not be necessary to warn him further, but that he 
will proceed prudently and discreetly, and that we shall never 
repent having kept him in the Society.” 

His hope was more than realized, and even in his darkest 
hour many of his religious brethren were entirely on his side. 
Although, as Father Duhr remarks, it is true that the Cautio 
Criminalis was published without the Imprimatur of the Society, 
it is undeniable that the book is the outcome of that spirit of 
charity and mercy, of that theological wisdom and prudence 
with which Father von Spee had become saturated in the course 
of his studies and training with Jesuits and as a Jesuit. More- 
over, Father Tanner’s work, to which Spee again and again 
referred, and on which his own may be said to have been based, 
had been formally approved by Superiors. 

As may be supposed, the outside world was also greatly 
divided on the subject of the revelations contained in the Cavtzo. 
Many therein described as incorrigible were naturally wounded 
in their tenderest susceptibilities, and raised a loud and angry 
protest, while on the other hand, it roused thoughtful and critical 
minds to seek reform. Johannes Gronaus, in his preface to the 
second edition, says that the book had incited many pious and 
learned men to a close investigation of the trials for witchcraft, 
and several rulers and princes, thereby disturbed in their con- 
sciences, had abandoned the prosecutions altogether. Among 
these were Philip von Schénborn and the Bishop of Brunswick. 
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The terrible facts were before the world, but only the noble- 
minded were greatly impressed, and the noble-minded are at the 
best of times in a minority. It was not until 1660, thirty years 
after the publication of the Cautio, that there began to be 
anything like a general decrease in the prosecutions. But new 
editions continued to appear until the eighteenth century. 

A Premonstratensian nun, Maria Renata, was the last woman 
to suffer death as a witch in Germany. This was in the spring 
of 1749. A girl of seventeen was burned in the Protestant 
Canton Glarus, in Switzerland, as late as 1783. 

Although it was his lot to be frequently misunderstood and 
even harshly treated by his Superiors, perhaps in answer to his 
prayer that the Cross might never be absent from his life, 
whenever a delicate piece of work was to be done requiring skill 
and tact in the doing, they never hesitated to employ Father 
Spee. Thus, when the question arose of bringing back a whole 
district that had been lost to the Church, more through the 
carelessness and ignorance of its inhabitants than by the 
specious arguments of the Lutherans, he was chosen to perform 
the task. He was sent to the little town of Peine, near 
Hildesheim, with one lay-brother, and soon won over the 
peasantry, whose sole objection to return to the faith of their 
fathers was expressed in the fear that the fees for baptisms and 
marriages might exceed those which they had been accustomed 
to pay. When Spee assured them that he did not require them 
to pay one farthing, and would not take it even if they entreated 
him to do so, he completely gained their hearts, and paved the 
way for a favourable reception of his doctrine. But with the 
townsfolk it was different. Here party spirit ran high, envy and 
malice met him at every step, and in return for his charity and 
apostolic zeal, he encountered only hatred. One Sunday 
morning, as he was riding to a neighbouring village where he 
was to preach, he was murderously attacked by an unknown 
individual, who sprang out of a thicket and wounded him 
severely in the head and shoulder. He escaped with difficulty, 
the swiftness of his horse alone saving him from being finished 
off by his assailant. 

A peasant bound up his wounds as best he could, and Spee 
walked straight into the church and up into the pulpit. He 
read the Gospel for the day, that of the Good Shepherd, his 
voice being scarcely audible above the cries and groans of the 
congregation. Declaring that he came to them not as a hireling 
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but as a faithful shepherd, willing to lay down his life for his 
sheep, he asked them to pray for his would-be assassin, and 
then being completely exhausted, he gave out the Ze Deum, 
which the people sobbed rather than sang, while he was carried 
fainting from their midst. <A long illness followed this attempt 
on his life, and it was probably during his tedious convalescence 
that he gathered together his 7rutznachtigall (in spite of the 
Nightingale), a collection of poems, which together with his 
Giilderne Tugendbuch was published after his death. 

But it was not as a poet that Friederich von Spee was to 
leave his mark on his generation. His verse, though expressing 
the child-like, earnest, and tender faith and devotion that were 
in him, seldom rose above the level of a literary epoch singularly 
devoid of poetical genius. Nevertheless the Trutznachtigall 
was much admired in the seventeenth century, and remains a 
fair specimen of its kind at a period which, at least in Germany, 
cannot be said to have inspired great poetry. In 1633, Spee 
was sent back to parochial work at Treves, and two years later, 
the town which was then occupied by the French was surprised 
by the Spanish and Imperial troops. During the terrible days 
of March, 1635, when the French were driven out in wild con- 
fusion, bloody battles being fought in the streets, he would by 
the invincible charm of his manner prevail on the victors to 
spare the women and children, and to exempt many of the 
houses from plunder. He went about in the midst of the 
tumult as composedly as if snow-flakes were falling round him 
instead of bullets, carrying the consolations of religion to the 
dying. When the fighting was over the hospitals were full, and 
the apostle of the witches became the apostle of the sick and 
wounded. A pest-like fever raged and many thousands fell a 
prey to it. It ended by claiming Spee as a victim. He died in 
the midst of his own religious brethren, on the 7th of August, 
1635, having fulfilled a wide mission in a short space. He was 
barely forty-four years old, but it may truly be said of him that 
he had /éved every day of that brief life. One of his con- 
temporaries describes him as a man of a lofty, penetrating, and 
acute understanding, of eminently sound judgment, possessing 
the knowledge of various sciences, of amiable and polished 
manners, and distinguished above all for charity, contempt of 
self, zeal in the service of his neighbour, and for those innumer- 
able gifts of mind and heart, which endeared him to the lowest 
and most ignorant as well as to the great and learned. 
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Joseph von Géorres, the celebrated writer on Christian 
mysticism, describes him as a “benefactor of mankind, who 
by his great work had merited not one but a ten-fold civic 
crown.” 

His coffin may still be seen in the vault of the former church 
of the Jesuits at Treves, bearing the simple inscription: H7c 
jacet Fredericus Spee. His portrait is preserved in the library of 
the Gymnasium at Cologne. 

J. M. STONE, 
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THE change of religion in our country at the time of the Refor- 
mation affords a wide field for the labours of the historian and 
the antiquary. It is a subject that is practically still unexhausted, 
and though the ground has been ploughed up and gone over so 
often, yet to diligent delvers of the soil there still remains many 
an undiscovered find that serves to throw a new and fresh light 
upon this question, so fraught with interests to ourselves and 
generations yet unborn. 

During the latter half of the century that has passed away 
an immense change has come over the minds of most English- 
men. For well-nigh three hundred years after the great 
disruption, it was impossible to obtain even a hearing for the 
Catholic side of the question. The Protestant view, as held 
forth by nearly every historian who has written upon the subject, 
assumed, to quote Dr. Gasquet, 


that the Church on the eve of the Reformation had long lost its 
hold on the intelligence and affection of the English people. They 
asserted that in reality there was little or no practical religion among 
the mass of the people for some considerable time before the outbreak 
of the religious difficulties in the sixteenth century, and according to 
their reading of the facts, the nation, as such, had long lost its interest 
in the religion of its forefathers. Receiving no instruction in faith and 
morals worthy of the name, they had been allowed by the neglect 
of the clergy to grow up in ignorance of the teachings and in 
complete neglect of the duties of their religion. 


This is the line of argument insisted upon by Burnet and 
other leading Protestant writers, and however plausible their 
story, its real value must depend to a great extent on the 
evidence on which its rests. 

The opening up [says Dr. Gasquet] of new sources of information, and 
the examination of old sources in the critical spirit now demanded in 

1 The Eve of the Reformation. ¥. A. Gasquet, D.D., O.S.B., Introduction, 
pp. 2—5. 
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all historical investigations, have fully proved, however, not merely 
this or that fact to be wrong, but that whole lines of argument are 
without justification, and general deductions without reasonable basis. 
In other words, the old synthesis has been founded upon false facts 
and false inferences. 


One of the best aids to understand the state of religion 
in England before the Reformation, is to make ourselves 
acquainted with the parochial life of Catholic England. 


Under present conditions [says Dr. Gasquet, in a striking passage], 
when unity has given place to diversity, and three centuries of con- 
tinuous wrangling “over secret truths which most profoundly affect 
the heart and mind,” have done much to coarsen and deaden our 
spiritual sense: when the religious mind of England manifests every 
shade of belief and unbelief, without conscious reflection on the 
logical absurdity of the position, it is by no means easy to realize 
the influence of a state of affairs when all men, from the highest to the 
lowest, in every village and hamlet throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, had but one creed, worshipped their Maker in but one 
way, and were bound together with what most certainly were to them 
the real and practical ties of the Christian brotherhood.! 


This task of displaying for us the religious life of our fore- 
fathers has of late years, we are glad to see, taken greater pro- 
portions, and many are the learned works, penned in a fair and 
careful spirit, that have been drawn by writers like Dr. Jessopp 
and others, from the old records and muniment-chests of our 
parish churches. 

Another such welcome book has lately appeared in the 
History of the Church of All Saints, Northampton, which, as the 
principal parish church of one of our typical towns, is rich in 
historical interest and in the light its annals throw on the inner 
life of our municipal boroughs.2 We cannot but commend the 
author for the care and supervision he has exercised in his work. 
The labour of compiling such a history can have been no light 
one, and not less to be admired is the consistent fairness with 
which he deals with his facts. He draws no conclusion from 
them ; he lets us do that for ourselves, but we think we can see 
the trend of his sympathies, when he comes to the Puritans of 
the Jacobean period, whom he is evidently not enamoured of. 

The great feature of his book is the chapter Mr. Sergeantson 

1 Gasquet, p. 323. 
2 A History of the Church of All Saints, Northampton. By the Rev. R. M. 
Sergeantson, M.A. Northampton: W. Mark, 1901. 
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devotes to the guilds or fraternities which before the Refor- 
mation were attached to every town church, and which did so 
much to promote a very real spirit of brotherhood among all 
classes of the community. It might in truth almost be called a 
sort of Christian socialism, very different indeed from the 
hideous travesty which is fast becoming the terror of our own 
days. The teaching of the pre-Reformation Church was 
emphatic upon the points, that those possessed of worldly wealth 
were only “stewards of God's good gifts to mankind at large, 
for the right use and ministration of which they were account- 
able to Him who gave them.” And the Bishops and clergy 
carried out these noble precepts by their example. Throughout 
England there were always to be found numberless imitators of 
Chaucer’s “ poore persone of a parisshe,” and “those ecclesi- 
astics,” we are told “ who consumed the revenues of their cures 
on other than necessary and fitting purposes, were declared to 
be ‘defrauders of the rights of God’s poor,’ and thieves of 
Christian alms intended for them.” 

The guilds were of two classes, trade and religious, and the 
ones connected with All Saints seem to have belonged to the 
latter category. They were five in number, viz.: St. Mary, 
Holy Trinity, Corpus Christi, St. John the Baptist, and 
St. George, besides two others that are mentioned in pre- 
Reformation wills, St. Catharine and the Holy Rood. “These 
guilds provided between them at least twelve additional clergy 
for the benefit of the central parish of Northampton. The 
guilds that had their own chaplains would no doubt maintain, 
and embellish to the best of their power, the particular chapel 
where an altar was assigned to them.” Mr. Sergeantson has 
from original sources given us some interesting particulars 
concerning them, which seem to have escaped the notice of 
Mr. Toulmin Smith in his valuable work on English Guilds. 


Our Lady’s Guild provided three chaplains to say Mass in the 
parish church. The first chaplain celebrated what was known as the 
“Morrow Mass.” It was said at between four or five in the morning 
for the benefit of travellers and others who desired to hear Mass 
before setting out on their journey. The Lay Folk’s Mass Book says : 

If thou have eny wey to wende, 

I rede thou here a Mass to ende, 
In the morennynge if thou may, 
Thou shalt not lose of thi travayle, 
Not half a foote of wey. 


The second chaplain celebrated Mass at the hour of Prime (6 a.m.), 
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which was known as “ Le prime Messe,” while the third sang his Mass 
between nine and eleven with music and great pomp of chaplains and 
clerks (cum nota et magna solempnitate capellanorum et clericorum) 
so that those coming into the town from the country might be able 
to hear Mass when the usual services were over. Further, the guild 
provided daily at sunset a choral service, with organ accompaniment, 
of hymns and prayers in honour of the Blessed Virgin, at which a 
large congregation was usually present (copfiosa gentium concurrit 
multitudo).} 

It is interesting to note that the celebrated William of 
Wykcham, the munificent Bishop of Winchester, gave lands and 
tenements in Northampton of the clear annual value of forty 
shillings to the guild. 

The Corpus Christi Guild certificate in the Record Office, of 
1388-9, shows us how deeply religious feeling was seated in the 
hearts of the English people, and how far from the truth is 
the picture usually drawn by Protestant writers of the pre- 
Reformation Church, as of a system “honeycombed with dis- 
affection and unbelief.” We shall see that the vital truths of 
their faith were most firmly held, that it was not a mere 
mechanical surface belief, but one that produced good, practical 
Christians, honouring and serving God, and _ loving their 
neighbour. It has been somewhere sarcastically said, that 
the test of a modern Englishman’s religion is through his 
pocket, and if we apply this touchstone to our countrymen of 
the middle ages they will be found to come very triumphantly 
out of the ordeal. The hundred years immediately preceding 
what a writer has fitly called the “great pillage,” was an age 
both of church building and church decoration. 

Truly the Englishman of that day might have said with 
King David, “I have loved, O Lord, the beauty of Thy house,” 
for in those times all the sanctuaries throughout the land were 
adorned, regardless of cost, with the best that art and beauty 
could combine in giving. The Guild of Corpus Christi was 
founded in the year 1351, by certain burgesses of the town of 
Northampton, in honour of Almighty God, the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, and all the Saints, and particularly for the promotion of 
reverence and worship of the Blessed Sacrament of the Body 
of our Lord. It was ordained that a general solemn procession 
of all the “resident religious,” both regular and secular, and of 
others who might come for the purpose, should be made on 


1 History of All Saints, pp. 43, 44+ 2 Psalm xxv. 8. 
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Corpus Christi day, throughout the circuit of the town, at the 
accustomed hour before High Mass; that the members of 
the guild should meet at the Church of All Saints, clad in 
their livery, and carrying lighted torches, and should go first 
in the procession ; that the members should at High Mass pray 
for the King and Queen, and for the nobles and all benefactors, 
and should make their offerings, and stay till the end of the 
Mass, standing with lighted torches around the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. The members had also to attend Vespers and Placebo 
the same evening, whilst on the following morning they were 

- expected to be present at Dzrige and a sung Mass “of Requiem, 
being specially enjoined to remain in prayer to the end. 

On the death of a brother, the rest of the ‘guild were to 
attend his burial with lighted torches ; and a Mass of Requiem 
was to be sung. If a brother fell into poverty, which was not 
caused by his own rashness or negligence, he was to be helped 
by the rest, to the extent of a hundred shillings or more! 
(exceeding one hundred pounds of our money). Not the least 
important of their duties, the one indeed which first called their 
guild into existence, was the part they took in the great feast 
of Corpus Christi and the procession which accompanied it. 

Nowhere was this great festival of the Blessed Sacrament, 
instituted as most authors believe by Pope Urban IV., in 1264, 
carried out with greater pomp and magnificence than in our 
own country, and the services of such a guild were indispens- 
able. The account Mr.Sergeantson gives us is a very striking one.” 

In English towns they carried, on this day, the silver pyx (taken 
from over the high altar of the principal church) under a canopy of 
silk and cloth of gold, which was borne by the principal inhabitants. 
The chief images or statues of the saints were carried in the foreground 
of the procession, each with their special display. At Northampton 
a great figure of St. George would doubtless be one of the chief 
attractions. Every gild of the town felt bound to take its due part 
in this great procession, whilst all available civil and military function- 
aries were expected to give their share of dignity to increase the 
general display. We should imagine that at Northampton some 
contingent from the garrison at the great castle by the west gate would 
not be missing. The preparing for and marshalling so great a display, 
which also involved the decorating of the streets and the bedizening 
of the houses, would require no small amount of money and arrange- 
ment to make it a success, and for this purpose all the great towns in 
England had their Corpus Christi Guild. 


1 History of All Saints, p. 50. * P. 44. 
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We are given an interesting description of the Church of 
All Hallows, before the hand of the spoiler was laid upon its 
treasures. It must, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
have been a large and imposing structure. One may infer its 
size from the fact that its chancel alone was capacious enough 
to provide room for the Parliament of Richard II. which met at 
Northampton. It had we are told by a town clerk of the 
seventeenth century, three “//es” / and was said to have been 
as large as many cathedrals. In 1535, only a few years before 
the change in religion, the roof was thoroughly restored and, to 
use the quaint language of the same chronicler, “raised very high 
and loughty.” It possessed no less than ten chapels decorated 
with all the skill of medizval art, whence from early morn 
an unceasing poean of unbroken prayer ascended to Heaven. 
Many were the sums bequeathed by pious donors for the 
service of the church where they had worshipped during life, 
and in the God’s-acre of which they hoped to lay their bones 
after death. The objects were many and various, and often 
peculiar, to our modern notions. Nearly every will contained 
a bequest to the high altar in amounts varying from 4d. to £5. 
In 1538 Joan Parker’s will contains a curious bequest : 


I wyll that my best coveryng and a fyne shete shal be leyd apon 
mey body whan hyt ys borne to the church and aftur my body be buried 
I wyll they shall remayn unto the hye awtur and to make off the shete 
an awtur cloth, and the covering to do onor unto the blessyd sacrement 
so long as yt wyll last. 


She further left 3s. 4d. for the mending of the “lawmp that 
was before the Sacrement in the hye quere.” 

Then we have numerous sums towards the “Sepulchre 
light,” but Mr. Sergeantson thinks that the term probably 
includes the very costly Paschal candle, which at Westminster, 
in 1457, weighed no less than three hundred pounds, whereas 
in smaller country churches they were usually of fifteen pounds. 
The guilds were mostly responsible for the torches or serges 
used in such profusion in all pre-Reformation churches. They 
also provided them for the burial of the poorer classes, and 
were often helped by pious legacies. Thus, Thomas Dodington, 
of All Saints, Northampton, in 1530 desired “that my wyffe 
buy or cause to be bought vj torches to burne at my buryall, 
and moneth mynde (month’s mind) and immediately after to 
be dyvided to the fraternytes beffore said.” For the chapel of 
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our Lady which, as in most large English churches, was at the 
east end of the choir behind the high altar, many were the 
bequests to aid in keeping up the choral services. Thus, 
“John Carter leaves to the ij clarkys off alhallows yf they 
come to my dyryge and masse, iiijd. apiece and to the children 
of our lady chapell in alhallows, every of them a peny.” And 
Thomas Chepsey, the founder of the Grammar School in 1541, 
orders the trustees “to give 10s. a year to such of the boys as 
should be nominated by the wardens of the fraternity of the 
Blessed Mary to sing at Mass in the chapel of our Lady in the 
church of All Saints.” 

There are several legacies of church plate and _ books 
chronicled among the gifts. Ten pounds for a pyx in 1530, 
and a monstrance the year after. A vicar on resigning the 
living bequeaths his “Psalter with antiphons which he had 
formerly been accustomed to use in the choir” to the Church 
of All Saints, Northampton. And so we sce how all classes 
were joined together in the loving task of beautifying the 
house of God, and looking on its care and maintenance as 
the highest and holiest of their duties. But we are told by 
those opposed to the Catholic Church, that the people of that 
time were allowed by their spiritual rulers to grow up in a gross 
ignorance of Christian teaching, and that these outward obser- 
vances, on which they laid so much stress, only served to hide 
the lack of true religion within their hearts. This is only one 
more of those many myths that have been thoroughly exploded 
in these latter days, and nothing has done more to refute it than 
the Christian character of the numerous religious works that 
appeared in England during the first half century after the 
invention of printing. 


In fact [says Dr. Gasquet] the bulk of the early printed English 
books were of a religious character, and as the publication of such 
volumes was evidently a matter of business on the part of the first 
English printers, it is obvious that this class of literature commanded 
a ready sale, and that the circulation of such books was fostered by 
those in authority at this period. } 


This ought to dispose of the charge so often made, that the 
main object of the clergy was to keep their people ignorant, 
so as to maintain their influence, and thus draw moncy out of 
the pockets of the faithful. No doubt there were then, as now, 


1 The Eve of the Reformation, pp. 315, 316. 
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priests unworthy of their sacred calling, but the majority of them 
were men of holy lives, who 


Cristes lore and his apostles twelve, 
He taught, and ferst he folwed it himselve. 


Such a priest as this, was one William Ermysted, for two years 
Vicar of All Saints. He resigned the living in 1547, and 
after having founded a grammar school at Skipton-in-Craven, 
Yorkshire, was appointed by Queen Mary one of her chaplains. 
He died in the last year of her reign, thus escaping the 
troublous times that were to come, at his little country rectory 
of Kislingbury, Northants. His will, preserved at Somerset 
House, is one of great interest, pervaded with a most intense 
spirit of practical religion, which is indeed the pervading note of 
most pre-Reformation wills, and is in striking contrast to 
those of the later years of Queen Elizabeth, when the “new 
light” had replaced the “ancient faith.” It begins: 


For as moche as most certen it is, that every man is mortall and 
subjecte unto deathe, and the tyme and houer of deathe is to man most 
uncertayn, therefore as me seemeth it is the poynte and also the dewtie 
of a X’tian man to foresee and p’vent all those things that myght in 
any wyse, trouble, desquiet, or occupye the mynde of man. Especially 
when dethe with his unvoydable dart shall approche and assaulte hym, 
so that then he may wholly fiyx and fasten his mynde and wholly 
and only be occupyed and myndfull of the most excelent mercy and 
goodness of God which he hathe shewed unto all mankynde, and 
especially unto truly repenting Synns, through the deathe and most 
pious bloude of his derly beloved sonn Chryst Jesus ye Redem and 
Saviour, and for as muche as the ordering and disposition of vyle and 
transetory thinges, who use God of his singler goodness graunted unto 
Man for a tyme doth trouble and desquiet, being deferred unto the 
latter tyme, the minde and soule of man that it cannot intierlye and 
wholly then thinck and fully call upon God’s most hyghe benifyts 
and infinite Mercy wherein he ought most chefly to be myndfull of and 
to take most comfort and consolation in them. Wherfore I, William 
Ermysted Clarke, of good and quiet mynde and helthe of -body, 
rendering to God’s honor and glory most high and bountyfull thanks 
for the same, do make and ordeyn this my last Will and Testament 
in manner and forme following: Fyrst, I do bequethe and most hartely 
commend and give my Sowle unto Almighty God the Father of all 
Consolacon and Creator of all things vysyble and invisyble, which 
hathe given most mercifullye only by his mercy grace and favour his 
most derly beloved sonne Jesus Christ even unto dethe of the Cross 
for the redempcon and eternal Salvacon of all mankynd, And to my 
Sav" Jesus Christ both God and man, for he is the very treu Saveur 
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and Lord of it, for by his most bytter and paynfull dethe he hath most 
justly purchased and delivered it from the captivitie of the divell, 
deathe and hell, so that Iam not mine owne but am his bothe body 
and sowle, and in hym and by hym. I do believe by God’s mercy 
at the great daye of his judgment to obteyne the glory of God and 
eternal lyfe bothe Soul and bodye, and to the Holy Ghost God eternal 
equal to the Father and to the Sonne, Graunter and giver of all divine 
and godly gyfts the Comforter of the weake and feeble in all adversities 
and tribulacons. Also I comytt my Soule unto the B. V. Marye, Mother 
of Christe, both God and Man, the chosen and elected Vessell for that 
purpas by God’s eternal predestinacon and to the blessed and glorious 
Company of Angells, to the holy Patriarchs and prophettes, Apostells, 
Martyrs, Confessors and Virgins, most humbly beseeching Almightie 
God, throughe the p’cious and most meritorious deathe of Christ that 
they with me and I with them maye bothe bodye and Sowle after the 
last daye Come unto thee, to have and enjoye the inestimable and 
incomprehensibill fruicon and sight of his immortall Majestie and 
divine Godhede.! 


After this fervent and touching expression of his Catholic 
faith this good priest, while remembering with generous gifts 
all those who were to bear a part in his funeral, bequeathed the 
residue of his property “to poor scholars at Oxford to help 
them in their learning.” And so passed away the last of the 
Catholic vicars, together with the unity of faith and Christian 
fellowship that had prevailed for so many centuries. Only a few 
years elapsed ere the Puritan faction in the English Church 
gained the ascendancy,and nowhere were they more powerful 
than in the town and county of Northampton. All Saints 
has the credit of originating the famous Puritan exercises known 
as “ Prophesyings,” and the rules drawn up in 1571 contain a 
curious picture of the stern religious discipline our forefathers 
were compelled to submit to, and is an interesting object-lesson 
for Anglicans who uphold the theory of continuity. They had 
the approval of the Bishop of Peterborough, the mayor of the 
town, and the Queen’s Majesties Justices of the Peace, but in 
spite of this support some five or six years afterwards Queen 
Elizabeth, with her usual high-handedness, ordered her Bishops 
under pain of her displeasure to suppress them in 1577. The 
good people of Northampton could not have had a pleasant time 
while they lasted. Calvin’s /ustitutes was the only text-book 
then in use. In the Confession the Pope is denounced as “ verye 
Antichrist and therefore to be detested of all Christians. 


1 The History of All Saints, pp. 201—203. 
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And we condemne breeflye, all the ceremonies and whole order 
of papistrie as a dyvelishe confusion established as it were in 
despite of God to the mockerye and reproche of all Christian 
religion.” The following are some of the orders enforced. 


(1) The Singinge and playeinge of Organes beforetyme accustomed 
in the Quier (choir) is put down and the comen prayer theare 
accustomed to bee said is brought down into the bodie of the churche 
amongst the people. . . . 

(5) That after prayer’s done, in the tyme of Sermon or Catechisme 
none sitt in the streetes or walke up and downe abroade, or otherwyse 
occupie themselves vaynely upon such penalty as shall be appointed. 

(6) That youth at the ende of eveing prayer every Sunday and 
holidaye are examyned before all the elder people in a porcon of 
Calvyn’s Catechisme. 


After reciting the order of administering Communion, it adds: 


(14) The Communyon Table standeth in the bodye of the churche, 
according to the book, at the over end of the middle Ile. 

(16) The carryenge of the bell before corpses in the sheetes 
and sbiddinge prayers for the ded (which was there used till within 
two yeres) is restrayned. 

There is no record of any vicars of All Saints during this 
troubled period, but in 1578, when the Prophesying had come 
to an end, a certain William Jennings was instituted to the 
living, but his appointment does not seem to have brought 
peace, and “ecclesiastical disorders and scandals” were soon 
reported, and Jennings was accused to the Privy Council as “a 
man of light behaviour who hath committed divers things 
unworthee his profession.” 

Sir Christopher Hatton and the local committee appointed 
to inquire into his conduct, reported adversely to the Privy 
Council, who thereupon wrote to the Bishop of Peterborough, 
requiring him to remove the preacher Jennings from North- 
ampton, “he being a very unquiet and indiscreat person in his 
behaviour among the inhabitants there,” and to appoint in his 
place a man of better learning and discretion, sending Jennings 
meanwhile to a benefice in Devon, “his Lordship giving him 
some good admonition to carry himself more temperately there 
than he hath done at Northampton.” But the offender was not 
so easily got rid of. He held on for three years longer, then 
sent in his resignation, which, however, the Bishop allowed him 
to withdraw, and he finally disappeared from the scene either 
by dismissal or resignation, in 1584. As might have been 
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expected, his ministry seems to have caused dissension and 
disaffection among his flock. Many of the more puritanically- 
minded recognizing the futility of abrogating Episcopacy, hit 
upon the plan of depriving it of all authority by erecting under 
its shadows a Presbyterian system. 

The scheme [says Wakeman] was an ingenious one. A classis, or 
board of the Puritan clergy, was formed in each of the districts into 
which the country was divided, which should be the source of 
spiritual authority instead of the Bishop. They regulated dress, 
services, and ceremonial, and all candidates for the ministry had to 
submit their qualifications to the c/assis, and derive their spiritual 
authority from the “call” of the cassis instead of the ordination of 
the Bishop. But as, in the eye of the law, episcopal ordination and 
commission were necessary for the due discharge of their functions and 
the holding of benefices, the Puritan candidate who had received his 
“call” from the c/assis was permitted to procure ordination from the 
Bishop as a ceremony required by law to remedy the defect in his 
legal status, but having in itself no spiritual significance !} 

Northamptonshire was a hotbed of these c/asses, for Fuller 
(an almost contemporary writer) found them more formally 
settled here than anywhere else in England. Many of the 
meetings were held curiously enough at the Bell Inn, hard by 
All Saints’ Church, while they sometimes met at Mr. Johnson’s 
house, the then vicar, who himself once incurred censure in the 
classis for “miscarrying himself in his conversation to the 
scandal of his calling.” Here we have the vicar of the parish 
in open rebellion against the authority of his Bishop ; and we 
are told of another curate in the town, Edmund Snape, of 
St. Peter’s, who in his reading of the prayers “ chaungeth some 
partes, omitteth and addeth others, and choppeth and mingleth 
it with other prayers and speeches of his owne, etc., as it 
pleaseth his owne humor.”? The iron hand of Queen Bess, 
however, once more came down and stamped out these classes, 
at least for the time, but the spirit of Puritanism was not to 
be exorcised so easily. The celebrated Marprelate Tracts, many 
of them printed at Fawsley, in this county, served to keep 
alive the smouldering embers which burst into a fiercer flame 
in the next reign. 

For the first thirty-five years of the seventeenth century the 
religious life of All Saints’ parish seems to have been calm and 
uneventful. In 1627-8, Dr. Edward King, afterwards Bishop 
of Norwich, obtained the living and held it for two years. An 


1 Wakeman’s History of the Church of England, pp. 337, 338. 
2 Lansdowne MSS, Plut. Ixxiv. E, n. 16. 
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able man and a noted preacher, he almost outrivalled the 
famous Vicar of Bray in the celerity with which he spread his 
sails to catch the favouring breezes of ecclesiastical patronage. 
One who knew him gives the quaint excuse “that he would 
never have been given to change had it not been to please a 
consort who put him upon those things he did.”? 

His successor, Thomas Ball, who held the living for thirty 
years, was in many respects the most prominent of All Saints’ 
vicars. He was a stalwart Puritan, a mighty expounder of the 
Word, full of fight and well-fitted for the troublous times he 
lived in. Early in his tenure of office began the celebrated 
Visitation ordered by Archbishop Laud, which for three years 
went through England (the province of York excepted), cor- 
recting abuses and summoning refractory clergy and church- 
wardens before the Court of High Commission. And it was 
certainly high time. 

It is impossible [says Mr. Sergeantson] to exaggerate the wanton 
defiance of rubrics, order, and doctrine, accompanied by the grossest 
irreverence, of which a large portion of nominal conformists, both 
clergy and laity, were constantly guilty.” 

The condition of the churches, too, in every part of the 
kingdom was disgraceful to a so-called Christian people, and 
offered a striking contrast to the reverential care lavished upon 
them in Catholic times. Sir Nathaniel Brent, the Commissioner, 
reports on the terrible state of the fabric of All Saints, and the 
behaviour of its worshippers seems to have been on a par with 
the dilapidations of the church. On the first Sunday he noticed 
that “in tyme of divine service many put on their hatts at 
morning prayer. Noe man boweth at the pronouncing of the 
name of Jesus, and it is the greatest matter they sticke upon.” 
One of the points that roused Laud’s indignation was the way 
in which, in the majority of the churches, the “holy tables” 
were moved from the east end into the middle of the building, 
a position which led to the gravest abuses. 

It became a convenient receptacle for hats and cloaks,—a writing 
table on which the churchwardens could transact the business of the 
parish, or children learn to read and write. During the sermon, it was 
often a convenient seat for any one who could not find places to please 
them in other parts of the church, and, being central, it was regarded 
as a post of advantage from which men could better see and hear.* 


This was the case at All Saints. The Commissioner’s order 


1 Wood's Athene Oxonienses, iii. 1083. 2 History of All Saints, pp. 124, 125. 
3 Gardner’s History of England, 1603—1642, viii. p. 112. 
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to remove the “holy table” and to rail it in was obstinately 
opposed by the vicar and his churchwardens. These latter 
were excommunicated, which had the effect of making them at 
last carry out the orders ; but when a few weeks later the plague 
broke out, the Puritan party took advantage of the confusion to 
break up the railings and take the “table” back to its old place, 
where it was presumably left till the restoration of Charles II. 
The remainder of the report on the Church is instructive 
reading. Its state, as here described for us, is enough to make 
its Catholic parishioners of a century before turn in their graves. 


The vestry wants plaistering, whiteinge, and paveing in all parts, 
and the windows want glazeinge. 

The communion cups are like common drinking bowles, and are 
to be made challice fashion. 

There are a companie of cobleing, patch’d boords clamped together, 
which serve as a seat at the upper end of the church under the 
belfry, which defaces that beautefull church, and is fitt for nothing but 
to hide sleepers. 

The pavement of the church is uneven and broken in most places, 
most part of it of rough stone, a great deale of it fitter for the gripp 
of a cowhouse than the house of God, which stands heed to be taken 
up and newe layd and the defects supplyed with hewen squared stone, 
beseeminge soe beautiful a fabricke and the house of God. 

The seats, settles, and wainscotting are broken and “indecently” 
patched with boords. 

The church, chancel, and chapel, want “ whiteing and paintinge 
or beautifying throughout.” 

The crosse which was upon the east end of the chancell is broken 
down, and instead thereof, the towne’s arms are sett up, as if it were 
the towne’s church and not Christ’s. 


The state of the churchyard was simply zudescribable, and 
mounds of rubbish lay against the church walls, “to the 
runeing of the same.” Unhappily this was not an exceptional 
case, and all over England the same melancholy pictures of 
desecrated shrines and disunited congregations were to be found. 

The later history of All Saints, after the great fire of North- 
ampton in 1675, which swept away all traces of the church 
excepting the tower, is colourless and possesses but little interest 
for outsiders. 

The sketch we have been able to draw from its records, puts 
in striking contrast the condition of the religious life of our 
country before and after the Reformation. 

J. S. SHEPARD. 








The Politics of the Engltsh Catholics during 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


——>___— 


NO. V.—PLOTS AND SHAM PLOTS (2). 


A CATHOLIC writer should not affect to wonder at our Protestant 
historians, if they somewhat exaggerate the extent to which the 
misfortunes of the English Catholics at home were due to the 
plots and futile negotiations of certain of their co-religionists 
abroad. On the other hand, we may very well draw notice 
to the insufficient emphasis, which has hitherto been laid 
upon the assassination of the Prince of Orange, when 
considered in its bearing upon the fate of our persecuted 
forefathers. It was not until after the attempt of Jaureguy 
upon the Prince, in March, 1582, that Elizabeth became 
genuinely alarmed at the possibility of plots against her life. 
From this time forwards her Ministers become more and more 
suspicious, and cautious for “the safety of the Queen’s person.” 
The phrase was soon taken up by politicians and zealots, and 
became a theme over which courtiers and partizans readily 
worked themselves into a state of excitement. 

After the actual assassination of the Prince (July 10, 1584) 
the process of spiritual “exaltation” proceeded apace, and was 
strikingly displayed in the formation of enormous Associations 
for her safety, in which whole counties and provinces joined 
with admirable enthusiasm. Unfortunately, in these effusions 
of highly-wrought feelings, Puritan intolerance played as great 
a part as did loyalty to the Sovereign. The Association became 
an organ to propagate Protestantism, its oath was taken in the 
Protestant church, and Parliamentary sanction to it was given 
in the barbarous and bloody code, known as that of the 27th 
year of Elizabeth, according to which the mere presence of 
a Catholic priest in England became high treason. It has 
been shown elsewhere that the same outburst of enthusiasm 


1 Spanish Calendar, 1580—1586, p. 328. 
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was one of the chief causes which led to a new outburst of the 
war in Holland, and to those fresh depredations of English 
pirates on the colonies and merchandize of Spain, which 
brought about the sailing of the Armada. 

These results of the assassination might have been foreseen. 
Its circumstances were eminently calculated to make the worst 
impression on English Protestantism. The assassins had declared 
that they were moved by religious motives, and the Protestants, 
instead of understanding this as a proof that the murderers 
were extremely excited, took it as a confession that the Catholic 
Church herself sanctioned such deeds of blood. The murderers 
showed great fortitude under the atrocious torments inflicted 
upon them. The Protestants exaggerated that courage into 
insensibility to pain, and believed that it was caused by some 
Popish charm or witchcraft. 


IX. If anything was still wanting to persuade the excited 
Protestants to acquiesce in the infamous laws of the 27th year 
of Elizabeth—that something was provided by the sham-plot 
which goes under the name of Dr. Parry. 

The history of this imposture is already well known, but the 
Vatican Archives have lately disclosed two letters which 
somewhat modify the accounts previously given of this occur- 
rence, and show that here too there were faults on both sides. 

What is already admitted on all hands is that Parry, after 
a few years at Court, was compelled to fly the country in order 
to avoid the consequences of robbery and crime similar to those 
of another courtier, George Gifford, which were referred to 
in my last article. In France he endeavoured to regain his 
reputation by study and by acting the spy on his fellow-exiles. 
He did not, however, descend to the lowest tricks of that 
miserable trade. He would not be a mere turncoat, or sell 
men’s lives for money. He aimed at something more specious 
and scientific. He desired to win a name similar to that 
which Leo Taxil acquired of late years in France. By affecting 
sympathy with the sufferings of the Catholics, and readiness 
to take their side in politics, he lured them on and tried to elicit 
from them some words about the slaughter of the Queen, which 
might be useful for his own purposes. 

His questions, however, elicited from all who were in touch 
with the events of the time, expressions of opinion which 
were entirely satisfactory. As to the slaying of the Queen, 
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Father William Crichton told him, Quod omnino non liceret— 
that it was altogether unjustifiable. ‘ Master Wats, a learned 
priest, plainly pronounced (the case onlie altered in name) that 
it was utterly unlawful ; with whom many English priests did 
agree, as I have heard.”! 

With foreigners Parry’s experiences seem to have been less 
satisfactory. So much so that when he returned to England, 
he made bold to say that he was so esteemed by the Papists, 
that the Pope himself discussed with him matters of the deepest 
importance, and that he was daily expecting a favourable 
answer upon no less important a subject than the assassination 
of the Queen. He also declared that he had won the degree 
of Doctor at the Sorbonne. His triumph was complete when 
a letter from the Cardinal of Como (printed below, No. 7) 
actually arrived bestowing upon him a Plenary Indulgence for 
the performance of a certain good work, of which he had 
written to the Pope, and which he now declared (how honestly 
the reader will judge from No. IV.) to be the assassination of 
Elizabeth. 

His skill in eliciting from the Pope’s Secretary a letter so 
harmful to Catholics was duly appreciated. He was entirely 
restored to favour, given a pocket borough for the next session of 
Parliament, and seemed to have a promising career open before 
him. What ruined him appears to have been his characteristic 
desire to pass as a superior person and man of learning. When 
the bloody laws of the 27th year of Elizabeth (already alluded 
to) were brought into Parliament, he actually told Elizabeth’s 
Government that such extravagant cruelty was unwise, and 
might defeat its own object. He was forthwith committed to 
custody, but released by order of the Queen, after he had made 
on bended knee an humble apology for his unlucky speech. 

A day or two later, however, he repeated his vain indiscre- 
tion, and was again imprisoned, then tried, and finally hung, 
drawn, and quartered, on the evidence of one Edmund Neville, 
who declared that Parry’s letter to Rome was written in earnest, 
not out of pretence as the Doctor alleged. The excitement 
about this letter and the alleged conspiracy was extreme, and it 
was judiciously heightened by public prayers of thanksgiving 
for the Queen’s imagined escape, prayers which have been 
carefully collected and printed by Strype. 

A very considerable number of documents are now accessible 

1 Parry’s Dec/aration, in Hollinshed, Chronicles (1808), iv. 567. 
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for the further elucidation of Parry’s so-called plot. Upon the 
whole they tend to throw an unlovely light upon the cruelty and 
hypocrisy of Elizabeth’s Ministers. But in one very important 
matter they reflect unfavourably upon the Cardinal of Como 
also. Before the Vatican papers became accessible, it was 
always possible to regard the Cardinal’s letter to Parry, as 
Lingard had done,’ in the light of “no more than a civil answer 
to a general offer of services.” But if we read it, as we now 
may, together with the missive to which it is a response, we 
can hardly deny that it is not quite so innocent as Lingard 
thought. 

The correspondence of Parry with the Cardinal of Como 
began at Venice in 1583, when he wrote that Elizabeth had 
given him a commission which he found “dangerous and not 
very honourable.” Would the Pope give him leave to come 
to Rome, without danger of being arrested by the Inquisition ? 
This led to his being granted a free pass to come to Rome, or 
by preference to go to Milan, and tell his story to St. Charles 
Borromeo, or to his Vicar General, z.¢., the Welshman, Dr. Owen 
Lewis. Instead of coming, however, he said that he was 
“begged to keep near England,” and so retired to Paris, 
obtaining from Father Crichton, as he passed through Lyons, 
a letter (now lost) to the effect that his desire of becoming a 
Catholic and assisting the Catholic cause seemed sincere.* 

In Paris he became acquainted with his fellow-Welshman, 
Thomas Morgan, Mary’s rash and imprudent agent, and talked 
with him about the killing of the Queen. Morgan introduced 
him to the Papal Nuncio, to whom he gave a letter for the 
Cardinal of Como, the object of which is thus set forth : 


1. Parry to the Cardinal of Como. Paris, 10 December, 158}. 


I informed Crichton, before I came to Paris, of my state and 
intention (stato e intentione), and I write to beg you to obtain a Plenary 
Indulgence for me from the Pope. I have always lived a Catholic, and 
I hope to die one “notwithstanding that in matters of State I have 
wavered to some extent, which much grieves me.” Pray do not attend 
to what is said of me by envious people, but refer to the Archbishop of 
Glasgow, the Bishop of Ross, Father Crichton, Charles Paget, and 
Thomas Morgan. I shall do nothing of importance without their 
direction. 

1 Lingard, Hestory of England, vi. 378. 

2 The letters here referred to will be found in R.O., Bliss’s Roman Transcripts, 
Bundle 80, under date 1583, March 12, 19, July 18, August 1. 
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2. The Nuncio Ragazzoni to the same. Paris, 18 December, 1583. 


I send the letter of William Parry, of whom I have received a 
bad account, and I am warned that he is not to be trusted. 


3. The same to the same. Paris, 25 December, 158}. 


The Pope must be cautious how he trusts those who say that they 
are English exiles for religion. Very many of them are spies. 


4. Parry to the Pope. Paris, t January, 1584. 


“Most Holy Father,—If the enterprise (¢mpresa) which with the 
grace of God I intend to undertake ere long (and I undertake it for 
the public good and the peace of the whole of Christendom, for the 
restitution of the kingdom of England to the ancient obedience to 
the Apostolic See, and for the liberation of the Queen of Scotland, 
the only true and undoubted Catholic heiress of the crown of England, 
from her long and weary sufferings), produce that good effect which I 
hope for and greatly desire; then I beg your Holiness, with all 
submission and humility that, as I am resolved to take upon myself 
this enterprise so full of danger without looking further, without any 
promise or hope, so it may please you out of the plenitude of your 
power to grant me (being to-day confessed and communicated as I am) 
a Plenary and Absolute Indulgence and remission of all my sins, and 
to repute me the obedient and devout son of the Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Roman Church, in the bosom of which, and in the favour of 
your Holiness, I am most desirous to live and die.” [With this there 
is an attestation of Annibal de Codreto, S.J., witnessing to the fact of 
Parry having been to confession. | 


5. Zhe Nuncio Ragazsoni to the Cardinal. Paris,8 January, 1584. 


Sends on Parry’s letter, “But the writer is all too well known. 
Here his reputation is certainly bad.” 


6. The Cardinal of Como to Ragazzoni. Rome, 30 January, 1584. 


“ Parry’s two letters are in a matter such that no harm is done in 
giving him [our] confidence, so long as he does not pass to something 
else.” [Ze due lettere del Parri sono in materia che non si perde niente 
dandogli credito, sinche non passa in altro.| Pray give him my letter. 


7. The same to Parry. Rome, 30 January, 1584. 


“ His Holiness hath seen your letter of the first, with the certificate 
included, and cannot but commend the good disposition and resolution 
which you write to hold towards the service and benefit public; 
wherein His Holiness doth exhort you to persevere, and to bring to 


1 Translation, published by Holinshead, which exactly corresponds with the 
original draft (Italian) preserved in the Vatican, /mghi/terra, i. 45. 
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effect that which you have promised, and to the end you may be holpen 
by that good spirit which hath moved you thereunto, he granteth unto 
you his blessing, Plenary Indulgence and remission of all your sins, 
according to your request. Assuring you that besides the merit you 
shall receive therefore in Heaven, His Holiness will further make 
himself debtor to acknowledge your deservings in the best manner that 
he can, and so much the more in that you use the greater modesty in 
not pretending anything. Put therefore your holy and honourable 
purposes into effect and attend to your health. And to conclude, I 
offer myself heartily unto you, and do desire all good and happy 
success.” 


8. The Nuncio to the Cardinal. Paris, 20 February, 1584. 

Has received the letter for Parry, which he will forward in due 
course. [On the 5th of March, he adds that he is still on the look-out 
for means of transport. |? 


Reading Parry’s correspondence together with the warning 
words of the Nuncio on the spot, we cannot but be struck by 
the egregious simplicity of the Cardinal’s calculations. As he 
had begun his career of Papal Prime Minister by supporting the 
attempts “spiced with madness” of Stukely and Fitzmaurice, so 
he concluded his term of office by this extraordinary blunder. 
The Pope too must share in the blame laid upon his Secretary.” 
The idea of confiding in Parry simply because he did not ask for 
money, just accords with what we know of Gregory’s defective 
power of appreciating character. The indiscriminate grant of 
an Indulgence for an indeterminate “enterprise” is of a piece 
with his wholesale grant of indulgences to Stukely.* 

A graver question than that of the unfortunate want of 
worldly wisdom displayed by the Pope and Cardinal, is that of 
the interpretation they put upon Parry’s “enterprise.” He 
expressed himself, as the reader sees, with so much vagueness, 
that a person, who had never had his mind directed to murder- 
plots before, would hardly have suspected that one was hinted 

1 The letters from Parry and the Nuncio are in the Munzzatura di Francia, xvii. 
257, 278, 280, 285, 287, 339, 346. The letter 4o the Nuncio is MV. di Francia, 

Vl. 2. 

: A similar distribution of blame will be made in all that follows, though the 
Cardinal’s share in it will be described more positively. On the one hand, the Pope 
cannot possibly be considered a stranger to a policy, which his Secretary repeatedly 
approves in his name. On the other hand, the actual words a/ways come to us from 
that Secretary, not from the Pope, who might conceivably have expressed himself 


differently. 
3 A contemporary list of them is to be found in the Archives of the Cardinal 


Archbishop of Westminster, ii. 15. 
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at. But then we know that the Cardinal had had his mind 
directed to that subject several times, and was therefore most 
likely to suspect it now. When a correspondent of Philip of 
Spain explained that an obscure hint in a previous letter, really 
referred to a murder-plot, the King, as we have seen, jotted 
down in the margin, “I think we all understood it so.” Incau- 
tious though he was, I cannot doubt that the Cardinal in the 
same way had his suspicions aroused. If that be so, then to 
have written what he did, with the suspicion in his mind that 
assassination was intended, forms a fresh and a serious charge 
against him. 

To co-ordinate our ideas on this subject it will be well to 
resume the three cases of this class, which have now come under 
our notice. 

(a) The least clear is that which we have just discussed. In 
spite of the very suspicious character of Parry’s letter, the 
Cardinal gives him a qualified approval. “No harm will be 
done in giving him our confidence, so long as he does not pass 
to'something else.” 

(6) In the case of George Gifford, the issue of a plan of 
assassination is awaited with complaisance. The Pope, it is 
said, “ cannot but think well that that country [England] should 
be freed from oppression by any means.” [The full corres- 
pondence has been quoted before, No. IV.] 

(c) The plans proposed by Dr. Ely received unequivocal 
approbation. We do not know the exact terms, but the Nuncio, 
who conducted the negotiation, summed up the correspondence 
thus: “I conveyed them [Ely’s projects] to his Holiness, who has 
approved them.” [The correspondence has been given before, 
No. II.] 

In every case something is certainly wanting to the definite- 
ness of our knowledge. But in some cases very little is wanting, 
and the concurrence of the three cases proves this conclusion 
at least, that there was some sort of toleration of assassination. 

The first thing which should be noticed in this connection is 
that much may be said in extenuation of the offence. 

(1) The approbation, such as it is, is never given by 
way of encouraging or enticing others to contrive murder- 
plots. But plots which were believed to be already in existence 
were allowed to proceed. In two cases out of the three 
(perhaps even the third) this permission was elicited by hostile 


artifice. 
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(2) In every case we see that the poisonous doctrine is not 
very widespread. There is always someone who has scruples, 
or misgivings, or who protests against it. 

(3) Elizabeth had done very much to provoke attacks upon 
her. She had commenced war and kept up revolution in every 
State which bordered on her realm. A policy such as hers was 
morally sure to degrade civilization down to a point at which 
deeds of violence are easily approved. 

(4) Lastly and most of all should it be pleaded that the age 
was very rough and very violent. It was said that the Papal 
States contained at this particular moment (the end of Pope 
Gregory’s pontificate), between 20,000 and 27,000 bandits, and 
that “homicide, private revenge, and every kind of disorder had 
come to be treated as a matter of course.”' When pacifying 
France, two decades later, Henry IV. is said to have “ granted 
pardons for 7,000 murders and duels.”* For a favourable 
example of contemporary English opinion on the use of 
violence, we may turn to Sir Walter Raleigh. His biographers 
have maintained that he was (in spite of his share in the 
slaughter at Smerwick) a humane soldier, an English gentleman 
of whom we may feel proud, and we may at least say that his 
humanity and morality were rather above than below the 
average of that day. Yet he professed himself astonished at 
its being considered a disgrace to offer head-money, and to 
“practise,” that is, to procure by underhand means, the killing 
of rebels.* The English, however, were upon the whole less to 
blame than others in this matter, though their judicial murders 
were outrageous. In Scotland the murder of the innocent 
Rizzio was approved before the fact (as it seems) both by Knox 
and Murray, and openly praised by the former after the deed was 
done. The sanction of the murder of Arran in 1585 is another 
example in point. 


1 Hiibner, Stxtus the Fifth (London, 1872), i. 22, 263. 

2 Lalanne, Brantome, Vie et Ecrits (1896), p. 257. 

3 His letter to Sir Robert Cecil runs as follows. Being undated, the intended 
slaughter and the process have not been identified. ‘‘ Sir,—It can be no disgrace 
if the killing of a rebel were practised, for you see that the lives of anointed Princes 
are daily sought, and we have always in Ireland given head-money for the killing 
of rebels, who are evermore proclaimed at a price. So was the Earl of Desmond, 
and so have all rebels been practised against. Notwithstanding I have written this 
enclosed to Stafford, who only recommended me that knave upon his credit. But 
for yourself you are not to be touched in the matter. And for me, I am more sorrye 
for being deceaved than for being declared in the process.” (E. Edwards, Zzfe of 
Raleigh, 1868, ii. 198 ; Domestic Calendar, under date October, 1598.) 
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It has probably been the fortune of most of us, during the 
recent campaign in South Africa, to hear persons, otherwise 
gentle and kindly, advocating speculatively a recourse to 
rigorous measures, which they would have reprobated with 
horror, if they had had to witness the execution of their plans. 
So, too, in the cases before us, the approbation in theory and 
at a distance of a deed of violence, is not inconsistent with the 
co-existence of a large measure of gentleness and charity.in the 
hearts of the same churchmen, whose words were so wanting in 
humanity. The fault was the fault of the age, and however sad 
it is that such a thing should happen, it is always very easy 
even for a good man to fall to the level of his surroundings. 

But whatever weight may be allowed to pleas such as the 
above, we must nevertheless altogether refuse to admit that any 
or all of them afford a valid justification for the letters written 
by the Cardinal. These remain simply detestable, and no one 
will blush more for them than those who admire Pope Gregory 
most. 

So much so that one hardly likes to leave the subject without 
venturing on a conjecture at the real cause which led the Pope 
and his Secretary to this backsliding. For though they must, 
no doubt, have been deeply influenced by the reasons which 
have been alleged in their excuse, yet I do not believe that their 
opinions will have been finally determined by those considera- 
tions. They were genuinely honest, kind-hearted men, who 
were, in point of civilization, before not behind their age. But 
Gregory’s foible was that of being a legal theorist. He had 
made his reputation as a Professor of Canon Law, and he 
retained to the end the failings peculiar to his profession. 
“ Gregory was only a lawyer,” says Baron Hiibner. “ He looked 
at everything from an exclusively legal point of view. No 
considerations of opportunity or political requirements could 
exercise any influence over his mind. . . . With regard to 
political matters, he understood them little, took no interest in 
them and had no sequence in his views.”! One-sidedness of 
this sort may quite account for the moral deficiency on which 
we are commenting. For if any school of medieval lawyers 
allowed to Princes the right to pursue beyond the limits of their 
jurisdiction rebels and criminals, who had fled from justice ; if 
they sanctioned the use of stratagems of war, extended so as 
to include plots against the life of a hostile Sovereign, then a 

1 Hiibner, Sixtus the Fifth, p. 135. 
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man with Gregory’s idiosyncrasies might always maintain that 
it was permissible to do what a number of good and well- 
informed persons have considered right.1 Abstract reasoning 
such as this is quite enough to account for the Pontiff and his 
Secretary having failed as they did, while they remained 
otherwise in entire good faith. 

What seems to add probability to this conjecture is, that 
after Gregory died these extreme views are no more heard 
of. Sixtus V., his successor, was pre-eminently a man of 
practical sense. When offers to assassinate the Queen were 
made to him, he adopted a very different course. He told 
Pisany, the French Ambassador at Rome, that several pro- 
posals had been made to him to procure her assassination, “and 
for a small sum, but that he rejected such proposals, detesting 
and abhorring means of that kind.” He went further, and, as 
a modern Pope might do, asked the Ambassador to warn 
Elizabeth through his Government of the danger which she 
caused herself by her religious policy, which must infallibly 
result in the formation of plots against her life.2 There is not 
two years difference between the dates of the Cardinal of 
Como’s letters and of Sixtus’s message, so rapidly was 
Gregory’s medizvalism laid aside, and laid aside for ever. 


X. It will be necessary as we approach a fascinating subject 
like Babington’s plot, to remind ourselves that for the present 
we are only studying plots against the life of Queen Elizabeth, 
in so far as they are connected with the history of the English 
Catholics as a dody, and illustrate the ideas that were current 
among them. Ai scientific inquiry into Babington’s plot is 
certainly a great desideratum. The want of a critical edition of 
the documents concerning it, made since the time when the 
Calendars of State Papers have shown us how numerous and 
interesting those documents were, is not creditable to English 
historical scholarship. For our present purposes, however, it 
will suffice to make sure of a few points. 

Mary Queen of Scots was transferred in December, 1585, 
to Chartley, where, under her Puritan keeper, Sir Amias Paulet, 
she was so closely confined that every sort of intercourse 
with the outer world was cut off. A traitorous Catholic, the 


1 King James I. not only held that these theories were defensible, but acted upon 


them. 
2 Hiibner, Sixtus the Fifth, i. 349, 350. 
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notorious Gilbert Gifford, who was in Walsingham’s pay and 
acting under his orders, showed her after a month or so how she 
might, through him, carry on secret correspondence with Paget 
and Morgan, the most rash and unprincipled of her agents. 
As each letter and answer passed to and fro, it was opened, 
deciphered, copied, sealed up again, and sent on by Walsingham’s 
agents. 

When the correspondence had been fairly started Gifford 
returned to Paris, where he probably met Ballard, a priest, who 
is described by co-religionists of his acquaintance as one who 
was “naturally lofty of condition, seemingly ambitious of 
putting himself into great company, loth to be contradicted,” 
and who had “followed the company of young gentlemen in 
England without attending to his function.”! After having 
been introduced to Mendoza, (April $$), whose desire for 
revenge upon Elizabeth made him over-anxious to ally 
himself with her unfriends, and having also taken counsel with 
Morgan and Paget, Ballard returned on May 22 (O.S.) in 
company with Barnard Mawde® (another of Walsingham’s 
agents), and, as Babington told Mary, “acquainted him with 
the cause of his coming.”” 

During the first fortnight of June plans were agreed upon and 
conspirators enrolled. There were to be two deeds of violence, 
the one an attack upon Chartley House in order to set Mary 
free, the other an assault upon Queen Elizabeth. It is usually 
said that they meant to slay her, but most of the conspirators 
protested that they desired not her death, but “the surprising of 
the Queen Majesty’s person into the hands of Catholics, as the 
King of Scots was, and the removing of the Lord Treasurer 
and Mr. Secretary from her Majesty.”® A third party were to 
seize a port and admit foreign allies. 

We do not possess any first-hand evidence to prove that 
Walsingham knew of the plot before its formation, or for a 
week or two afterwards, though he certainly had the con- 
spirators under observation. At the end of June Babington 
conveyed to Mary some idea of the plot, and in its present form 
this letter contains an allusion to the murder of the Queen. 

1 J. Morris, Zroudles of our Catholie Forefathers, ii. 340. 

2 The part taken in the plot by Barnard Mawde has not yet been fully elucidated. 
But his treachery is made abundantly evident from the following papers: A/ary Q.S. 
xix. 9; ldid. 91, fol. 281; Domestic, clv. 102 ; cci. 50. 


3 Summary of the Confessions, of Tychbourne, Tylney, Barnwell, Abington. R,O., 
Mary Q.S. xix. 91, and Cottonian, Caligula, C. ix, No, 205. 
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Babington’s letter was read by Walsingham, and there is no 
doubt that from this time forward every movement of the 
conspiracy was carefully controlled by him. Mary answered 
Babington on the 17th of July, and her letter in its present 
form also contains a reference to the murder, and implies 
approbation of that attempt. It has therefore been called “the 
bloody letter.” 

After Mary’s answer had been read and sent on, Walsingham 
waited for a week or so, to allow Babington in turn to answer 
it, then arrested, tried, and executed the conspirators. After 
they were removed, Queen Mary was arraigned on the strength 
of the intercepted letters. Though she publicly denied the 
authenticity of the “bloody” clauses, and though her accusers 
had every facility for making good this point, had it been 
susceptible of proof, they did not do so. They did, indeed, set 
forth a specious statement, which at first sight appears to carry 
much weight. But on closer inquiry it is found that the alleged 
proofs are all founded on documents of their own editing,! or on 
assertions advanced on their own authority. 

To return to the English Catholics, and the light which the 
history of Babington’s plot throws upon their political aspirations 
and ideas. On the one hand, we see that a greater number 
of Catholic conspirators were engaged on this occasion than 
(as it would seem) in all the other genuine murder-plots of 
Elizabeth’s reign. On the other hand, it was also never more 
evident than on this occasion, that plots among English 
Catholics never progressed very far without Government con- 
nivance. 

If we regard the later phases of the conspiracy, as to which 
we have full particulars, it would really seem as though the 
plotters could do nothing without Walsingham’s aid. Their 
letters were carried by his messengers,’ another of his agents 
lodged them, fed them, and lent them money,’ another provided 


1 In the sham-plot of Stafford, Moody, and Des Trappres, to which we shall 
immediately come and which was synchronous with the condemnation of Mary, the 
French officials complained ‘‘que ces beaux conseilleurs d’Angleterre,” . . 
**jamais ne produisent les mesmes pieces originaulx des procedures, mais seulement 
des copies, esquelles ils adjoutent, ou diminuent ce qu'il leur plait.” Lingard, 
vi. 543- 

2 Thomas Barnes was in Walsingham’s service before April, 1585 (R.O., 
Treasurer of Chamber, Declared Accounts, Pipe Office, No. 542, rot. 66v.), and 
letter-bearer for Mary and the conspirators a year later. 

3 Compare the directions put down for Poley by Phelipps, with the confessions 
made by Poley, when in prison. R.O., Alary Q.S. xvii. 28; xviii. 32 ; xix. 26. 
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them with proofs that their action was justifiable,t another was 
their agent in the North.2 With so many agents provocateurs 
it would evidently have been possible for Walsingham not only 
to manage and direct the plot, as we know that he did in its 
later stages, but also to have initiated it altogether. Did he 
do so? 

The English Catholics of that time* quite believed that 
he did, and the same thing has been maintained by most 
modern defenders of Queen Mary upon the strength of a 
memoir on the plot, written by Chateauneuf, the French 
Ambassador, then resident in England.’ But the Ambassador 
could only have obtained his information on this point at second, 
third, or fourth hand, he does not specify which. The original 
documents, which alone are employed in this paper, without 
deciding the question, tell rather the other way. The earliest 
evidence on this subject comes from Mendoza, in a letter 
written after his interview with Ballard, and points to an early 
date for the commencement of the plotting. 


Mendoza to Philip II. (through Idiaques). Paris, ~; May, 1586. 


“‘T have been advised from England by four persons of account, 
who have the entry to the Queen’s Court, that they have plotted her 
assassination for more than three months. At last they have all four 
unanimously agreed and sworn to do it. [They] also [say] that they 
will inform me as soon as possible, whether it is to be done with poison 
or the sword, and at what time, in order that I may write to his 
Majesty about it, and beg him to succour them, when the deed shall 
be done. They will not tell any other person but myself, to whom 
they are much obliged, and in whose secrecy they confide.” 


Same to same. Paris, 44 June, 1586. 


“The four men who had taken the resolution about which I wrote 
to you on the r1th (sic) ultimo, have again assured me that they are 
agreed that it shall be done by steel when the opportunity occurs. One 


1 The references to Gilbert Gifford’s provocations have been carefully and entirely 
eliminated from the published accounts of the plot. In the less thoroughly expurgated 
Summary of the Confessions (R.O., Mary Q.S. xix. 91) they are abundant. If the 
original depositions were extant, we should probably find many more. 

2 Barnard Mawde, on whom see preceding note. 

2 See the very interesting account of the plot given by Father Robert Southwell, 
in his Supplication to the Queen, written in 1592, and J. Morris, Sir Amias 
Poulet, p. 386. 

4 Labanoff, Receutl des Lettres de Marie Stuart, vi. 274—293. 
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of them is confessed and absolved every day, and says that there is no 
need of others in the business at all.”! 


On the first reading of these letters one would suppose that 
this was a spontaneous, dona fide conspiracy, if I may be 
allowed such an expression. But a closer consideration of the 
dates shows that it was at least not guztfe spontaneous, for the 
time of its first conception corresponds with that revival of 
spirits among Mary’s followers, which resulted from the 
reopening in January of communications with her through 
Gilbert Gifford by Walsingham’s own connivance, as has been 
already described. We do not know who“ the four” were, but 
the details given in the second letter seem to correspond with 
what is elsewhere recorded of John Savage’s somewhat fanatical 
habit of mind. 

It follows then from these papers, that there was some 
plotting in England Jdefore the conspiracy, now known as 
Babington’s Plot, was arranged in June. Nothing points to 
any initiative given to this first treason by Walsingham, except 
that he had provided them with a channel through which they 
might communicate. “How oft the sight of means to do ill 
deeds makes ill deeds done!” Though it is certain that 
Walsingham in this sense “made the ill deeds done,” yet it is 
hard to see that he did so in any other sense. The indictment 
of Savage alleges that he had once been engaged in a little 
plot of his own,? which was afterwards laid aside for Babington’s 
larger scheme. Mendoza’s letters seem to support this con- 
tention. 

As to Babington’s plot itself, the chief reason for suspecting 
that Walsingham actively co-operated through his agents in its 
very formation, seems to be this, that Chateauneuf says that 

1 The first letter is printed in Spanish in Teulet, Relations Politiques, v. 348. 
The latter is in the Spanish Calendar, 1580-—1586, p. 585. Cf. pp. 569, 603. 

2 There is another question connected with Savage, which is of general interest. 
It is said that Dr. William Gifford, then Professor of Theology at Rheims, and 
afterwards Archbishop of that see, incited him to assassinate the Queen. As this 
statement seems to have been made in open court at Savage’s trial, it would seem 
to have some sort of authority. That it was true is incredible, and this for a reason 
not creditable to the Doctor. So far from plotting against the Queen, he was in fact 
then in treaty with Walsingham himself, with a view, as it seems, to purchase for 
himself toleration, by foreswearing his connection with his fellow-Catholics. Luckily 
for him the exigencies of the conspiracy made it more convenient for Walsingham 
to abuse than use him. ‘‘ He must be content that we both write and speak bitterly 


against him,” are Walsingham’s words. (Morris, Sir Amias Poulet, p. 278.) 
Whether this is the whole, or only part of the explanation of the story of his 


tempting Savage, does not as yet appear. 
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Gifford was sent over from Paris by Ballard to act as an 
intermediary in the negotiations! Had this been so, the 
conclusion would have been sound enough, but a closer study of 
contemporary letters from Paris throws much doubt upon this 
chronology. Ballard came back on the 22nd of May (O.S.), 
while Gifford had not left Paris on the 21st of June (N.S.).? 
Gifford came over with the express purpose of bringing the 
plot to a head, “in order that I might bring to completion the 
matter plotted against the Queen’s life, which was then in 
process of formation, and to which many gentlemen had 
sworn.”? This seems enough to show that Gifford was not in 
England when the plot was first laid, and so cannot have acted 
for Walsingham on that occasion. Elizabeth’s Secretary, how- 
ever, may have acted through Mawde, and certainly controlled 
the intercourse of the conspirators with Mary through Barnes 
and Phelipps. The exigencies of the problem before us will be 
satisfied, if we suppose that Walsingham heard of the plot 
through correspondence only, and not through some double 
traitor. 

What we learn from the history of this plot about the 
Catholics as a body is upon the whole very much the same as 
what we gather from other sources. Their sufferings were such 
as to drive excitable individuals here and there to harbour 
thoughts of vengeance. That was inevitable. Given a leader 
and an occasion, the first step to organize a conspiracy could 
certainly be taken. But when it came to be a question of 
engaging numbers to join, or of finding zealots with obstinate 
resolution to carry out the meditated violence, then the plot 
made no progress whatsoever. John Savage was the most 
fanatical of all Babington’s followers, yet Gilbert Gifford had to 
be sent to him pretending to be “much miscontented that 
Savage had left to execute that which he had vowed, and told 
him that he could not be discharged in conscience.” If 
Walsingham did not start the treason, he had much to do to 
keep it from dying out of itself. 


1 Labanoff, Recezz/, vi. 288. 

2 Addenda Calendar, p. 178. 

3 «*Ex parte mea totum hoc ideo erat factum, ut negotium illud de interficienda 
Regina Angliz conficerem, quod tunc agebatur, et nobiles complurimi in id con- 
jurassent.” (Gilbert Gifford’s confession, August 14, 1588, Hatfield Calendar, 
iii. 348.) 

4 Babington’s confession, R.O., Afary Q.S. xix. 91, f. 1573 Poley confession, 
Ibid. No. 26, p. 7. 
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XI. The last plot we have to notice on this occasion is that 
of William Stafford and Michael Moody, and it shows us the 
shameful features of an Elizabethan sham-plot without any 
disguise. 

The King of France sent a special envoy to intercede for 
Mary and prevent her execution, and when he failed, the 
resident Ambassador, Chateauneuf, took up the pleading. To 
prevent any interference with Walsingham’s plans, two of his 
employés, Stafford and Moody, were brought forward, who 
solemnly deposed (9 January, 1587) that Des Trappes, the 


” Ambassador’s secretary, had asked them to murder the Queen. 


The boldness of the accusation had its effect. There was a 
popular outcry, the course of the French negotiation was 
checked, the Ambassador’s packets were intercepted, and during 
the ensuing breach of communications, Queen Mary was 
executed. 

The deed being done, Elizabeth was anxious to be recon- 
ciled with France. The Ambassador was therefore sent for, and 
she told him (6 May, 1587) that she now found the whole 
business to be nothing but uve affronterye de deux coquins. A 
public and ceremonious apology was made to Chateauneuf in full 
Court, which in private he described as chose faicte par artifice. 
Herewith “the whole thing went off in smoke.”! 


And now, with Mary Stuart gone and every possible sanction 
given by law to repressive legislation against the Catholics, 
Walsingham had no need for further plots.? All minds too 
were intent on the inevitable war with Spain, and private 
quarrels were hushed in the expectation of open war. When 
the great struggle was over a new phase in the plotting 
epidemic is perceived. It only once broke out again, viz., 
in the year 1593-1594, and the conspiracies were then of a 
different class from these we have hitherto considered. I 
propose to describe them as we pass in review the other political 
events in English Catholic history at the close of Elizabeth’s 
reign. 

Machiavelli notices that three things constantly recur in the 
histories of political plots. They rarely succeed. Their failure 
generally increases the power of the Prince against whom they 


1 Teulet, Relations Politiques, iv. 196—202. 
? I take this opportunity of remarking how very forced and fallacious the oft- 
made statement is, that Mary was at the bottom of all the plots against Elizabeth. 
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are directed. They frequently cause a constitutional leader to 
become a tyrant. 

All three dicta are strikingly verified in the plots of Catholics 
against Elizabeth. . None of their conspiracies was ever any- 
where near success, Elizabeth’s life was never for a second in 
danger. The failure of the conspirators, moreover, notably 
increased the power of the Crown, and, though we cannot say 
that Elizabeth was ever a constitutional ruler in our sense of the 
term, yet she was at first comparatively moderate, and her 
government notably deteriorated as she went on. The plots, 
real and sham, which we have been considering were potent 
factors in bringing about that deterioration. 


J. H. POLLEN. 
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Prayer for the King. 


“Our Anglican liturgiologists have discovered and are very 
much shocked at the discovery that “in the whole Catholic 
Church it is only Rome in recent times that has all but abolished 
praying for Kings.” Where Mr. Eeles has found this stated he 
does not tell us, but it is assuredly a grave misapprehension of 
Catholic teaching and practice. The Holy Roman Empire has 
ceased to exist, and very naturally the prayers which the Missal 
prescribes for the Emperor as the temporal ruler of Christen- 
dom, are no longer said. Also, it may be admitted, that 
ecclesiastical tradition excludes from any formal participation 
in the suffrages of the Church on public occasions those who 
stand outside of her communion, whether by the profession 
of some antagonistic creed or by official adherence to prin- 
ciples which the Holy See has condemned under grave censures. 
None the less, such princes may be and are prayed for, in 
general terms, in the liturgy, and outside the liturgy they 
are in some cases even prayed for by name. Our Anglican 
friends must surely be aware that in most of the Catholic 
churches of this country the Domne salvum fac Regem nostrum 
Edwardum, with its accompanying prayer, which is as old as 
the days of St. Gregory the Great, is recited every Sunday 
after Mass. We are inclined to wonder whether Anglicans 
under the rule of Catholic Sovereigns do more or even as much. 

But what our liturgical friends altogether fail to notice, is 
the fact that it belongs not to the Pope, but to the local 
Ordinaries, to decide how far the Sovereign in Catholic 
countries is to share in the official suffrages of the Church. 
The Roman Missal provides prayers for the Emperor, the 
King, and many other special intentiqgns. It is for the Bishop 
under a Catholic Sovereign to determine when the prayers so 
provided shall be used to meet any particular need, just as the 
Bishop decides when we are to pray for peace, or for rain, or as 
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happened recently, for the blessing of God upon our arms in the 
time of war. The Catholic Church as such, embracing as it 
does the whole of Christendom, may be said to have officially 
recognized only one temporal ruler, whose power was conceived 
as coextensive with the “Christian name.” Accordingly we find 
only the Emperor prayed for zomznatim and of right in the 
solemn liturgy of Good Friday and Holy Saturday. 

The fact is that there is not in the Roman liturgy, and.never 
has been, any of the extravagant basilolatry which we find in 
the Book of Common Prayer. The latter may contain much that 
is excellent, but it is not seen to advantage when it leaves the 
impression that the principal object of public worship in the 
Anglican communion is to pray for the King and royal family. 
Whatever may be the centralizing tendencies of modern Ultra- 
montanism, it is at any rate free from the reproach of attaching 
supreme importance to the duty of making intercession for the 
Head of the Church. The tie which binds the Holy Father to 
his faithful children in all parts of the world is of the strongest, 
but the Pope, so far as any prayer of obligation goes, is almost 
as little prayed for in the liturgy as any temporal ruler of a 
Catholic State. Moreover, when prayer for the Pope is on 
occasion prescribed it is prescribed for the most part by the 
authority of the local Ordinary. 


The Angelus. 


A rather interesting side-light upon the history of the 
Angelus, recently discussed in these columns, is furnished by an 
incident which followed upon the murder of the Duke of 
Orleans in 1407, at the instigation of the Duke of Burgundy. 
When the assassination was at length brought home to the 
true culprit, the Duke of Burgundy, who up to this had stood 
his ground in Paris, perceiving the fierce resentment which the 
discovery of his act had excited, sought safety by a precipitate 
flight to his own dominions. So hot was the pursuit that the 
Duke is said to have ridden thirty-five leagues upon the same 
horse in six hours. He had left Paris at seven in the morning. 
The clock was striking as he rode into Bapaume, the first town 
within his own territory which offered him a safe refuge. He 
asked what time it was. They told him one o'clock. Thereupon 
he gave orders that ever afterwards from that day forth the bell 
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should be rung in Bapaume at the same hour. A special 
foundation was subsequently made by him to defray the 
expenses of the ringer, and eighteenth century writers tell us 
that the Amgelus at that period was still rung four times a day in 
Bapaume, viz., in the morning, at mid-day, at nightfall, and 
at one o'clock in the afternoon. This last ringing, it seems, was 
then known as “the Duke of Burgundy’s Angelus”! (2’ Angelus 
du Duc de Bourgogne), but it is obvious that the word Angelus 
itself cannot date from the fifteenth century. 

Supposing this story to preserve at least a foundation of 
‘truth, it shows how readily men turned at that epoch to some 
such devotional practice as the ringing of a bell at a fixed time 
even in the working hours of the day. The Friday tolling in 
honour of the Passion had been established many years before. 
It paved the way for the practice of ringing the “ peace bell,” and 
probably for a number of other bells being rung in the interests 
of private devotion of which all record has perished. Out of these 
the mid-day Angelus, assimilated to the morning and evening 
Ave Maria, developed in due course as was explained more at 
length in our recent article on the subject. 


The Brief of St. Anthony. 


Weare sorry to find ourselves in controversy with the Franczs- 
can Herald, but it is a pleasure to modify a statement in our May 
number, of which our courteous opponent complains, and which, 
assuming the correctness of the facts for which he vouches, we 
readily admit to be open to question. Speaking of the prayer 
commonly known as the Brief of St. Anthony, we then said : 
“Tt is clear that the ejaculation was not indulgenced to be used 
as a phylactery, nor on account of any supposed connexion with 
the Saint of Padua.” To the first part of this statement we 
must be pardoned for adhering, but as regards the second, we 
readily give publicity to the assurance of the Franciscan Herald, 
that in the form of petition addressed to the Holy Father 
the name of St. Anthony was prominently introduced.2 The 

1 De Lussan, Histoire et Régne de Charles VJ. vol. iv. p. 380. De Lussan 
professes to quote the ‘‘ registres de l’hotel de ville de Bapaume.” 

2 We have nowhere been able to find the text of the rescript. It does not seem 
to have been printed in the Acta Sancta Sedis, and the Franciscan periodical referred 
to by our critic is inaccessible tous. Father Mocchegiani also, who prints the 
Ecce crucem Domini, under the heading of Devotions to Jesus Crucified, makes no 
pretence of citing the rescripts exactly. It is not, I think, suggested that the phrase 
** St. Anthony’s Brief” has anywhere Leen recognized in official Roman documents. 
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Indulgence, we are told, was asked for the prayer “on account 
of its connexion with the Saint of Padua, and it is, therefore, 
merely common sense to infer that the Sovereign Pontiff, in 
granting the Indulgence, admitted and recognized that con- 
nexion.” We gladly make public this statement of fact, though 
we do not quite admit the inference founded on it. Ifa Jesuit 
Superior asked an Indulgence for the prayer, O Deus, ego 
amo Te, mentioning that the prayer was attributed to St. Francis 
Xavier, it would never occur to us to argue, if the Indulgence 
were granted, that this was done on account of tts connexion 
with St. Francis Xavier, and much less, that the Sovereign 
Pontiff “admitted and recognised that connexion.” Assuredly 
we should think it very wrong to apply for an Indulgence in such 
form, if there was no historical evidence to substantiate the asser- 
tion. But we cannot throw upon the Pope or the Congregation 
of Indulgences the burden of verification. The statement, 
especially when qualified with an ut fertur, rests solely upon the 
responsibility of the petitioners. It would be out of the question 
to ‘suppose that before granting such favours the Holy See 
pledges itself to make historical inquiry into the facts alleged, 
often themselves matters of absolutely no importance. 

Whether the ejaculation, Ecce crucem Domini, &c., was or 
was not indulgenced on account of its supposed connexion with 
St. Anthony of Padua we will not here attempt to decide. We 
may, however, point out that in maintaining it was not, we were 
considerably influenced by the admirable Collectio Indulgentiarum 
of Father Mocchegiani, himself a Franciscan and a Consultor 
of the Congregation of Indulgences. In the elaborate Index 
to this work, under the name of St. Anthony no mention is 
made of the so-called “ Brief,” though other indulgenced prayers 
connected with the Saint are duly entered. The ejaculation, 
Ecce crucem, &c., is given under another heading, and the reader 
is left free to believe if he chooses that the words were indul- 
genced as much on account of their appearance on the Vatican 
Obelisk as on account of their supposed connexion with 
St. Anthony. Seeing that the fact is indisputable that the 
words are engraved on the Obelisk, while not a vestige of 
evidence has ever been produced that they were frequently 
employed (crebro usurpata) by the Saint in his lifetime, we 
incline to the former alternative. 

But the main part of our criticism turned upon the post- 
humous miracle, which is admitted to be the only justification 
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for this new devotion. In April last our critic quoted “an old 
manuscript written, according to the Bollandists, in or about the 
year 1292,” mentioning other circumstances which are found in 
that account, and that account only. We undertook to show, and 
we see no flaw in our argument, that the appeal to the Bol- 
landists is due to a misconception, and that the narrative cited 
was drawn up seventy years later than the date alleged. Our 
critic now returns to the charge, and quotes an entirely new 
version of the story, which has only been brought to light 
_within the last year or two. We gladly welcome any fresh 
evidence, but we must be pardoned for pointing out that it was 
only published in 1899, and that when our critic wrote his first 
notice this fresh evidence was obviously as unfamiliar to him as 
it was to us.! ; 

Be this as it may, the authority now adduced gives us 
another and earlier account of the same posthumous miracle. 
We see no reason to question the early date of the narra- 
tive. It forms part of a collection made at Padua by 
Peter Raymundi a S. Romano, in 1293, and though we have 
not before us Peter Raymundi’s own text, the narrative of Jean 
Rigaud, which preserves this story, seems to imply that he heard 
the facts from Raymundi’s own lips. In any case Rigaud’s 
narrative was probably compiled but a short time afterwards. 
There is, however, one point in which the Franciscan Herald 
rather seriously misrepresents the evidence. Our contemporary 
tells us that this miracle of the Brief was one of those coram 
Summo Pontifice solemniter approbata—* solemnly approved by 
the Highest Authority on Earth.” Now, apart from the fact 
that the Sovereign Pontiff is not and never was in the habit 
of “solemnly approving” miracles worked after the canoniza- 
tion of a Saint has been decided upon and proclaimed, a cursory 
examination of the text of Rigaud shows in the clearest 
manner that this particular occurrence was zot one of those 
miracles thus solemnly approved. 

Both on p. 130, and again on p. 138, Jean Rigaud is at pains 
to distinguish two sets of miracles—first, those approved by the 
Sovereign Pontiff, which seem to have been collected for the 
purpose of the canonization fifty or sixty years earlier, and to 
have been preserved in writing ; and secondly, those which were 


1 This is surely a fair inference from the fact that in April, when seeking to 
establish the early date of the narrative, our critic said nothing of Jean Rigaud, but 
based his argument on an account now admitted by him to date from about 1340. 
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in danger of being forgotten, and which accordingly Peter 
Raymundi placed on record, obtaining for them Episcopal 
approbation on the evidence of witnesses. It is at best to this 
second class that the miracle of the “ Brief” belongs, but seeing 
that Rigaud says he had it orally from Raymundi, we have 
no evidence that it was either written down or episcopally 
approved. 

Accepting, then, Raymundi’s story as the primitive form of 
the legend, does it justify the confidence placed in the Liber 
Miraculorum and the devotion to the so-called Brief? Quite 
the contrary ; we could not have wished for a better illustration 
of the mistrust with which we have regarded the whole episode. 
The original story is perfectly vague. No date is assigned to 
the incident, the King of Portugal is not named, neither is the 
place. Sixty years later we find that the second version, 
following the law which obtains in all such legends, has supplied 
new and imaginary details, and diverged in many respects from 
the original narrative. It is not we, but the Franciscan editor 
himself who, comparing Raymundi’s account with that of the 
Bollandists (the Lzber Miraculorum), remarks: “I] est intéressant 
de comparer a ce récit celui du Liber Miraculorum (AA. SS. 
n. 53). On y saisit le travail d’amplification et de déformation 
progressifs de la légende.” How long this process of “amplifica- 
tion and distortion” may have gone on even before Jean Rigaud 
consigned the story to writing, who can tell? We have no 
guarantee that the incident really happened in the time of 
King Denis; this is only one of the later “amplifications.” 
Meanwhile, in the one point of special interest, viz., the wording 
of the “Brief” itself, we find the most serious divergence 
between the two versions. Here they are side by side: 


THE PRIMITIVE VERSION OF THE THE MODIFIED VERSION OF 


“BRIEF” (1293). LATER COMPILATIONS (1365). 
Ecce vicit leo de tribu Juda, Ecce crucem Domini, fugite 
radix David, aperire librum et sol- partes adverse, vicit leo de tribu 
vere signacula eius. Juda, radix David. Alleluia. 


Although eight words are common to the two forms, the 
whole character of the invocation is changed. The one is simply 


1 “Frater P. Raymundi . . . ob devotionem Sancti quedam miracula recollegit, 
et fecit solemniter coram Episcopo testibus idoneis comprobari.” (P. 130. Cf. p. 138.) 
Surely it would not have been becoming if the miracles had already been approved 
by the ‘‘ highest authority on earth” to submit them afterwards to the judgment of 
an ordinary Bishop. 
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a text from the Apocalypse, the other is an antiphon composed 
by the Church. This “antiphon from the Breviary” is classed 
by Father Mocchegiani as a prayer to Jesus Crucified. In the 
primitive version the Cross is neither mentioned nor alluded to. 
One of two things: either the ejaculation indulgenced in 1892 
is not the genuine “ Brief” of St. Anthony ; or, if it be, then the 
testimony of so careless a witness as Jean Rigaud is of very 
little value. 

In conclusion, let us say that, while there are plenty of 
excellent devotions to St. Anthony which no one finds fault 
“with, it seems a pity to add to their number by having recourse 
to what is fabulous or at best doubtful. Most assuredly 
we do not suspect our good and deeply-respected friends of the 
Franciscan Herald of any unworthy motive; but it is not to 
be forgotten that in other hands, whose unworthiness is now 
patent to all, the “Miraculous Brief of St.Anthony” has 
gained a rather unpleasant notoriety. We may be wrong, 
but we cannot help interpreting the condemnation of a 
certain form of leaflet in 1899 as a gentle hint that the 
“Brief of St. Anthony” gua talis is not a devotion which 
the Holy See is at present disposed to view with favour. 











Reviews. 


I.—THE LESSON OF EVOLUTION.! 

It will scarcely be denied that this little book is of unusual 
interest, not only on account of the scientific qualifications 
possessed by the author, but also, and still more, because of the 
attempt he makes to construct upon a purely scientific founda- 
tion a system of doctrine in regard of all which most vitally 
affects mankind. Believing in “Evolution” with a faith as 
implicit as that of any religious devotee, he educes from that 
faith conclusions to which we are not altogether accustomed on 
tHe part of scientific men. The origin of all things, he urges, 
and of evolution itself, must be sought in the action of a mind, 
the mind of an Author of Nature, to whose controlling design 
everything bears witness. And that Author must be one. 
Theism (ze, Monotheism, or as he prefers, with Max Muller, 
to call it, “Henotheism”) is pronounced to be “the true 
philosophy of the universe,” and its “only possible theory.” 
Nor is this all. The teaching of evolution further includes, we 
are assured, the immortality of man’s spiritual part, and a future 
life for which that on earth is but a preparation, with a purpose 
which can be attained only by the exercise of his free-will. 

With such conclusions, it need hardly be said, we are in 
fullest sympathy, and we should desire nothing more than to 
welcome as an ally one who from such a quarter comes forward 
to proclaim such truths in the name of science herself. And 
yet, reluctant as we are to appear ungracious, we must confess 
that as we peruse Mr. Hutton’s pages what most strongly rises 
to our mind is the remark recently made by Professor Case, 
when reviewing the new supplement to the Lucyclopedia 
Britannica, to the effect that the value of our advances in 
the region of physical science are, for speculative purposes, 

1 The Lesson of Evolution, By Frederick Wollaston Hutton, F.R.S., Curator 
of the Museum, Christ Church, New Zealand. London: Duckworth and Co., 1902. 
viii. IOI pp. 2s, net. 
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rendered of little or no avail in consequence of the prevailing 
tendency of scientific writers to paradox and false philosophy. 
Despite the scientific acquirements of our author, and his 
evident earnestness, we feel that assuredly it is not such 
auxiliaries or champions that the needs of the time demand. 

Mr. Hutton takes his stand upon the ground of “science” 
alone. In his view, not religion, but evolution, is in any way 
responsible for the progress of mankind from a condition of 
primitive savagery to its actual enlightenment. It would, 
indeed, appear that for him religion is an absolutely negligeable 
factor, having, as for many other writers, no connection what- 
ever with truth, so that one religion is at bottom quite 
as good as another. Neither the Ten Commandments nor ‘tthe 
teachings of the Gospel are so much as mentioned inz the 
account given of the evolution cf morals. Religion, we are 
assured, probably began with incoherent speculations connected 
with sleep and dreams, especially dreams about dead friends, 
whence sprung nature-worship, which metaphysicians developed 
to polytheism, and then to monotheism, or henotheism. Some 
peoples strayed away to pantheism; on the other hand, 
“amongst the Semitic nations, the prophets of Israel gradually 
passed from a belief in tribal gods to Theism, in which God 
is recognized as existing outside of and unconnected with the 
material universe, which He has created.” 

Such, according to our author, was the evolution cf religion. 
That of the moral sense, on the same authority, has not been 
very different. “We probably,” he writes, “see the first germs 
of ethical evolution in parental affection [whence this sprang, 
we may remark, is not stated], which among gregarious animals 
of sufficient intelligence, widened into social sympathy, and this 
in man gave rise to the social or civic virtues. This advance 
also appears to have been—or, at any rate, may have been,— 
due to selection, and the result was the emergence of what 
is called utilitarian morality. Morality in the strict sense of 
the term—that is, formal morality—also appears to have arisen 
from sympathy, but not by means of selection. The long and 
constant use by man of formal morality has made it instinctive ; 
and thus has given rise to the conscience.” 

Whence sympathy itself may come, or how it obtains its 
power, we are not told, but that power is evidently paramount, 
as appears from the following explanation of the potency of 
conscience, an explanation which would obviously be more 
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intelligible were we told why some impulses should be termed 
“higher” than others, if it be only we ourselves who make 
them so. “How sympathy gave rise to the conscience is a 
difficult problem, about which we know very little at present ; 
for few people have taken up the study of ethics from an 
observational basis. Darwin asks, Why does man regret, even 
though trying to banish such regret, that he has followed a 
natural impulse rather than a higher ideal ; and why does he 
further feel that he ought to regret his conduct, while such a 
course never occurs to animals? And he answers, It is because 
the higher impulse, due to sympathy, is continuous ; while the 
lower one, due to selfishness, is temporary.” 

But if to ordinary minds this sort of thing does not appear 
well suited to impress upon mankind the claims or obligation 
of virtue, we are apparently to look to evolution to make all 
right. Of the net result of the study of these questions on an 
observational basis we are told: “Thus, at the dawn of the 
twentieth century, we came back to the old belief, held by 
the,rude men who inhabited Europe in the neolithic age, that 
man’s spirit does not die with his body. But we hope that we 
have surer grounds for our belief than had our ancient ancestors, 
who, as I have already pointed out, founded their opinion solely 
on their dreams.” And it is faith in evolution that affords these 
surer grounds, for, as we read again, “It seems to me highly 
probable that psychological evolution on the earth may also 
have a prospective purpose ; that it also will lead to a further 
evolution connected with a spiritual existence beyond the grave.” 

The line of argument which leads up to this conclusion will 
come as a surprise to many; as thus: “ The demonstration that 
man has been derived from the lower animals has enabled us, 
at last, to reach a monotheistic conception of the universe. 
While it was thought that man was an independent creation, 
and originally sinless, it was necessary—in order to account for 
the origin of sin—to suppose the existence of a malignant 
spirit. But now we have a simpler solution of the problem. 
Man himself is the author of sin. We see it in the unrestrained 
exercise of the animal passions, which he has inherited from his 
non-moral ancestors, and which it is his duty to repress. Conse- 
quently the ditheistic idea of two spiritual powers constantly at 
war is no longer necessary, and we can substitute for it pure 
monotheism.” 

Here is undoubtedly abundant food for reflection. Leaving 
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aside the strange idea, expressed not only in this passage, that 
the system of Christianity, as of Judaism before it, is “ ditheistic,” 
postulating, like Manicheism, dual and coequal principles of good 
and evil,—nor staying to inquire by what process of argument 
the derivation of man from the lower animals is “demonstrated,” 
—how, we must ask, from such premisses as are presented to us 
are any of these beautiful conclusions deduced? If man be really 
the offspring of a race which has survived to bear him only 
because it has relentlessly crushed out all others that stood in its 
way in the struggle for existence, how does the “duty” come in 

* of repressing these very animal passions to the exercise of which 
its triumph was owing? How have non-moral ancestors engen- 
dered a race that recognizes the distinction between right and 
wrong? Above all, what is this mysterious power “ Evolution,” 
which does all these wonderful things, but never seems to succeed 
in becoming anything more than a phrase “to alleviate so many 
perplexities and mask so many gaps in our knowledge”? It 
would certainly appear that if the conclusions arrived at commend 
themselves imperiously to the human mind, it is not on account 
of any such modes of argument as these by which it is attempted 
to base them upon mere “ Science.” 

One word more. Mr. Hutton tells that what little we know 
of the processes of nature “is chiefly the work of three men: 
Sir Isaac Newton, Lord Kelvin, and Charles Darwin—Gravita- 
tion, Dissipation of Energy, and Selection—that is all we know 
at present.” But is it not true that the Darwinian theory 
of Natural Selection, which alone of these principles can be cited 
on behalf of Evolution, is already dead and buried, and can 
claim no following amongst men of science, and that if this 
is all we know by way of a demonstration of the evolutionary 
hypothesis, we assuredly know very little ? 


2.—MORAL THEOLOGY FOR ENGLISH STUDENTS! 


The author of a new text-book of moral theology may well 
feel himself called upon to give some good reason for adding 
another to the very considerable number of such works which 
are already in the market. Father Slater has understood this, 
and has explained himself as follows in the Preface to his 


1 Principia Theologie Moralis, Auctore Thoma Slater, e Soc. Jesu. London : 
Burns and Oates. 
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Principia Theologite Moralis. We give the passage not only as 
an exposition of his purpose, but also as an example of his 
style. 


Quamvis plurimi auctores recenter scripserunt de theologia morali, 
pauci tamen considerarunt leges et speciales circumstantias quz in 
Anglia vigent, hi vero aliqua tantum Angliam respicientia per transen- 
nam attigerunt. Attamen plurima sunt apud nos specialia a theologo 
morali perpendenda si rectum judicium de questionibus occurrentibus 
proferre velit. Quod patet de iis que a theologis tradi solent de Justitia, 
de quarto Decalogi precepto, de Statibus Particularibus, quin tamen 
omnia specialia iis tractatibus contineantur, ut lectori patebit. Unde 
omittendo doctrinam de Sacramentis, de Censuris, de Irregularitatibus, 
que fere communis est, in meo libello ceteros tractatus compendiose, in 
usum presertim tironum, sum complexus, doctrinam brevibus conclu- 
sionibus, solida tamen aliqua ratione assignata, et lectore qui ampliorem 
tractationem desiderat ad aliquem gravem auctorem remisso, exhibendo. 


We must frankly own that we should have doubted whether 
the reason here assigned is such as adequately to justify the 
publication of this volume precisely in its present form ; but as 
the book has received the approbation of those whose judgment 
is of greater weight than ours, the prudent reader will rate our 
hesitation and our criticisms accordingly. We can only speak 
of the work as it presents itself to us. The greater part of it 
appears to us to be excellent as far as it goes. Our regret is 
that on some points it does not go a good deal further, while 
certain portions of it might perhaps have been sacrificed for 
the sake of the fuller development of others. 

To speak more precisely, it is of course perfectly true 
that there are many topics which come within the scope on 
the one hand of moral theology and on the other hand of 
English law, and, we may add, of what is commonly called 
political economy; and a thorough discussion of these topics 
by so able and learned a theologian as Father Slater, who has 
devoted many years to the study of them, could hardly fail to be 
of real value. A practical indication that this is so is afforded by 
the fact that the author’s treatise, De Justitia et Jure, published 
separately less than four years ago, has already run through 
two editions. Notwithstanding this success, however, we venture 
to think that the De /ustitia et Jure needed very considerable 
expansion in order to make it an adequate guide to the young 
confessor on many of the points with which it dealt. To some 
extent the dissertation in question has been expanded in the 
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volume before us. But the expansion has, as it seems to us, 
hardly been carried far enough; while on the other hand the 
author has here treated once more a number of questions which 
have no particular bearing on English law or on the special con- 
ditions of life in England, and which are dealt with in a score of 
manuals that are easily accessible to students. In particular, we 
very much regret that he did not see his way entirely to 
suppress the section which occupies pp. 298—316. The subject 
with which it deals is one about which no one would wish to 
say or write or read a word more than is necessary, and as 
Father Slater has nothing new to tell about it, a reference to 
approved sources would in our opinion have been abundantly 
sufficient. If this section is retained in a futufe edition, 
paragraph iv. on page 313 will, we think, need correction. 
The “specific distinction” there put forward as more probable 
is a distinction concerning which (as the differences of opinion 
among theologians sufficiently show) we really have no available 
knowledge. The point is not one of merely academic interest, 
but affects the practical work of the confessor. 

As a particular instance of a topic which needed fuller 
treatment we may mention the case of Catholic teachers who 
accept employment in Board Schools. Here the author quotes a 
regulation issued by the Bishops of England so long ago as 
1875, without any inquiry as to whether changed conditions 
may perhaps have somewhat altered the case as it must be 
judged zz foro conscientig. We doubt whether the regulation, 
as given on pp. 264, 265, is sufficient, without further explanations, 
to serve as a guide to confessors. As a matter of technical termi- 
nology we are not quite sure that “emphyteusis” is the most 
appropriate term for a lease.! The word has a long and interest- 
ing history. In the Roman law, as is well known, it originally 
signified a perpetual tenancy under the obligation of paying an 
annual rent.?, And in this sense it may be said to have passed 
into the English language. It is true that in medieval 
documents we find mention of emphyteutic contracts which 


1 Slater, pp. 415, seq. 

2 In Justinian, /yst. iii. 24 de Locatione et Conductione, § 3, the perpetuity of the 
emphyteutic contract is not only mentioned, but appears to be the ground on which 
it was deemed to deserve a special name. Cf. Ortolan, Zégzs/ation Romaine, vol. iii. 
pp. 294, seq. ; Maine, Ancient Law (tenth edition), pp. 299, seq.; Muirhead in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica (art. Roman Law), vol. xx. p. 713. 

3 Murray, following Stubbs and Maine, defines ‘‘ Emphyteusis” as ‘‘a tenant of 
land which was subject to a fixed perpetual rent.” (Zug/ish Historical Dictionary, 


S. VV.) 
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were not perpetual, ¢g., of “emphyteusis ad tertiam genera- 
tionem,” and that in later times the meaning of the term was 
so extended as to embrace leasehold tenancies of ten years or 
upwards, so that ultimately it has come to be hardly distinguish- 
able from “locatio.”! This being so, however, it would perhaps 
be better to use the simpler term /ocatio, which has the advantage 
of being the etymological equivalent of our English “lease.” 
Within our own time true emphyteutic tenancies, of the old (z2., 
perpetual) kind, have, if we mistake not, been created, or legally 
recognized as already existing by force of custom, in a portion 
of His Majesty’s dominions. And when a writer says, in the 
current number of a French review, “Il y a pour les fermages 
un courant qui raméne .. . vers l’emphytéose,” we understand 
him to be speaking of a desire for the establishment not merely 
of leasehold tenancies, but of tenancies in perpetuity.” 

Passing to points of purely literary form, we find on p. 96 
a number of references to the Corpus Juris Canonict, which are 
given by way of example. Among these the reference Can. 
Quia juxta 59, can. 16 g. I contains an unfortunate misprint 
which, though obvious enough to any one who has had 
occasion to study or consult the Corpus, is calculated to 
puzzle and disconcert the student who is here being taught 
to find his way therein. For “can. 16” should be read, 
of course, “cau. 16,” or “ca. 16.” The second part of the 
Decretum is divided, primarily, into “cases” (“cause”); and 
the passage referred to is the 59th of the “canons” cited 
for the solution of the first “question” under the sixteenth 
“case.” The point may seem of trifling importance, but 
when one is in the very act of teaching the beginner 


! Giraldi, E.xposttio Juris Pontificii, pp. 285, seq. ; Schmalzgrueber, Jus Zcclesi- 
asticum, vol. vi. pp. 167, seq., 205, seq. ; Encyclopédie Méthodique—/urisprudence 
(Paris, 1784), vol. iv. p. 258; Ballerini-Palmieri, Opus Morale, vol. iii. pp. 745, 
764, seq. 

2 This review was already in the type before we had the opportunity of consulting 
Lattes, Dell’ Influenza del Contratto Enfiteutico . .. in Ltalia (in Memorie della 
Reale Accademia . . . di Torino, Serie II. vol. xxv.). Emphyteusis, he says, was 
in early times a contract ‘fa lunghissimo o perpetuo” (p. 54); he likens it to 
English copyhold tenure (p. 322); and in arguing for the revival of emphyteusis in 
Italy, he insists on the advantage of ‘‘lunghezza del termine” (p. 328). At the same 
time it must be admitted, that he allows the use of the term for agricultural leases of 
shorter duration and that he considers tenure in perpetuity to be contrary to the 
public interests. It is possible, then, that we have not rightly understood the French 
writer quoted above. However this may be, it would, we think, have been well, in 
a book intended for English readers, to say something of the history of the term, and 
of its use in English. 
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how to look up references, or to give them correctly, the 
examples proposed should themselves be models of accuracy. 
But even apart from the misprint, the references, considering 
the purpose for which they are given, seem to require a few 
words of explanation, such as those which accompany them in 
Father Sanguinetti’s manual, from which they are taken. More 
deserving of attention, perhaps, is the more general question 
of latinity. Dr. Gasquet has quite recently put forward an 
emphatic protest against the habit which careless editors and 
indolent reviewers have of passing literary productions as “good 
“enough.” To us Father Slater’s latinity appears to be by no 
means “good enough.” But on this point the reader may form 
his own opinion from the passage which we have quoted above. 
The specimen is a fair one, for, it may be assumed that the 
Preface was written with at least an average degree of care. 

Nevertheless, with all drawbacks, Father Slater’s volume 
will, we are confident, be found serviceable by the clergy and 
others. It contains much that would be looked for in vain in 
other text-books of moral theology, and the numerous quota- 
tions from Anson, Chitty, Eversley, Indermaur, Maude, Pollock, 
Stephen, and the Eucyclopedia of the Laws of England, not to 
mention other sources, will be specially welcome. If we have 
found fault it has been because it seems desirable that theological 
training should have a broader basis than can be afforded by 
a treatment so compendious as has here been adopted. Father 
Slater, however, has experience on his side, and is entitled to a 
strong presumption in his favour as against the criticisms of 
his reviewer. At any rate, we venture to hope that at no 
distant date we may have from his pen some riper fruits of 
his researches into the subjects which he has made his own. 


3.—THE HISTORY OF THE POPES IN THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES.! 


There is so much that is excellent in Father Mann’s new 
Lives of the Popes that we are sorry to have to make any 
reservations in the praise that we accord to it. Considering the 
difficulties he must have experienced in studying so complex a 
period as the early middle ages in a spot where no great libraries 
can be accessible, Father Mann’s acquaintance with the subject 


1 The Lives of the Popes in the Early Middle Ages. By the Rev. Horace 
K. Mann. Vol. I. in Two Parts. 432 and 508 pp. London: Kegan Paul, 1902. 
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is such as to do him much honour. He has for the most part 
gone to the best authorities. He has had the good sense to 
eschew fantastic and original developments, which in a work of 
such scope would only bea snare. He has not set edification 
before historic truth, and he has been scrupulous in indicating 
the sources of his information, so that those who use his book 
can verify his statements for themselves. We must add that 
the work is conceived on a generous scale as regards the space 
allotted to the more important reigns of Popes, and that it is 
excellently printed and fairly well indexed. We miss indeed 
the numerous illustrations which form such a helpful feature 
of Father Grisar’s Geschichte Roms und der Pédpste, but this 
embellishment would have added greatly to’ the cost of the 
work and not a little to its bulk. Needless to say that for any 
Catholic student of the period covered in these two volumes, 
or these two parts of vol. i, as Father Mann prefers to call them, 
the work proves a much more reliable guide than any other at 
present available in the English language. Only two centuries 
(590—795) are comprised in this first instalment, but they include 
many important and interesting reigns, as for instance those of 
St. Gregory the Great, St. Martin I., and Hadrian I. 

We have hinted that Father Mann’s work cannot be 
unreservedly commended, and the drawback, it must be con- 
fessed, is a rather serious one. As a history the book seems 
to us to suffer a great deal from the manner of its presentment. 
We have not the sustained rhythmical narrative of an author 
who has mastered his subject, who knows exactly what he wants 
to say, and who has worked out the relation of each part to the 
whole. On the contrary, the text in many places is suggestive 
rather of a note-book imperfectly conned and digested. The 
author leaves the impression that he is not sure of himself, 
and that he prefers to state facts in the words of other writers 
rather than in his own. The style, we feel sure, would have 
been much improved if the work did not betray so many signs 
of haste. Nonumgque prematur in annum is perhaps too much to 
ask, but if the author could have allowed the completed text to 
lie by not for nine years but for nine months, we fancy that 
coming to it again with a fresh mind he would have re-written 
much, if not the whole. It would be easy to quote many examples 
of phraseology that is for various reasons unsatisfactory ; but 
the pressure on our space forbids. Misprints again are rather 
alarmingly abundant. We note that the name of Pere Brou, 
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the author of a Life of St. Augustine of England, wherever it 
appears is given as Bron. Again, right through the work Bishop 
von Hefele, the distinguished author of the History of the 
Councils, appears with exasperating iteration in the form 
Héfélé, as if he were a Frenchman. 


4.—LE RAYON, A GOSPEL LEGEND.! 


Under the nom de plume of “Monlaur,” the author of the 
work that lies before us has attained an honourable place among 
the Catholic writers of the day in France. His recent Life of 
Mére Angélique Arnauld, the famous Jansenist Abbess of Port 
Royal, was as remarkable for the excellent judgment with which 
a difficult question was treated as for the charm of language 
and of description, and, judging from the favour with which the 
Rayon has been received, “ Monlaur’s” last production is not 
likely to diminish his well deserved popularity. 

This is not a biography, but a legend ; not the history of a 
life, but the study of a soul. 

The scene of the legend is the Holy Land ; the time, twenty 
centuries ago; the central figure of the sketch is the Saviour, 
towards whom, for the last two thousand years, have gone forth 
the hopes, aspirations, and love of our poor struggling humanity. 
Around His sacred figure, with its beauty at once human and 
divine, the author has grouped many well-known Gospel 
characters: Mary of Magdala, Martha and Lazarus, Joseph of 
Arimathea, Nicodemus, the disciples, the priests and Pharisees, 
all of whom are described according to the lights thrown upon 
them by the Gospel narrative. 

The author of Ze Rayon has made a careful study, not only 
of the Gospel, but also of many of the learned works that have 
been written on the Holy Land by French, English, and 
German authors, Elwal, Farrar, Edersheim, Geikie, and others. 
He has thus become acquainted with the manners and customs 
of our Lord’s contemporaries, with their habits, their dress, and 
all the minute details of their every-day life. He is no less 
familiar with the former aspect of a country, many of whose 
features have been considerably modified, with the hills and 


1 Le Rayon. Par M. R. Monlaur. Paris: Librairie Plon, rue Garanciére, 


1902. 3 fr. 50. 
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valleys of Galilee and the splendours of Jerusalem, such as they 
appeared when Israel was the chosen people and its land an 
earthly paradise. 

Thus it is that, though a portion of the story of Ze Rayon is 
a fiction, the surroundings among which the story is laid, are 
described with a scrupulous regard for local colouring and custom 
as well as for historical accuracy. 

In the same way the imaginary personages of the book: 
Gamaliel and his sister Susan are treated with an insight that 
makes them appear real. They are not, it is true, like Mary 
Magdalene or Nicodemus, historical characters belonging to the 
Gospel, but we have a feeling that, under different names, they 
must surely have existed, that they were among the souls whom 
the Lord’s teaching stirred to their very depths. Each one, in 
his way, embodies the hopes, fears, and doubts that certainly 
moved many hearts, on whom the light of faith broke slowly, 
at the cost of much secret suffering. 

The story is told with rare charm and tenderness. Through- 
out, “ Monlaur” shows deep reverence for the text and spirit of 
the holy Gospel, and, at the same time, his knowledge of all that 
touches the scenery, history, and customs of Palestine gives life 
and colour to his narrative. He excels in word painting, and 
his delineation of character reveals much subtle power of 
observation and expression. 

Le Rayon is a book that brings our Lord nearer to us; 
there are minds for whom the austere simplicity of the Gospel 
is all-sufficient; others, weaker, more imaginative, will feel 
grateful to the author for expressing their own confused 
thoughts and feelings, and it may be that in the history of Susan 
they will recognize the story of their own souls. We know on 
the best authority that “ Monlaur” has received letters from 
unknown correspondents, of every rank and age, many of them 
obscure and uncultivated, telling him of lives made brighter 
and hearts happier by the reading of his book. Apart from 
the literary success that attends his work, testimonies like 
these are sufficient to make an author feel that he has not 
written in vain. 
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5.—THE CROWNING OF OUR KINGS.! 


Amongst the features which must distinguish the Coro- 
nation of King Edward VII. from that of any of his pre- 
decessors, not the least remarkable is assuredly the extent of 
the literature which it has called forth, and the gravity of the 
problems regarding the relations of the spiritual and temporal 
power therein treated. It can hardly be necessary to remind 
readers of THE MONTH of the character of questions raised, or of 
Father Thurston’s qualifications to deal with them, as they have 
had the opportunity of studying both in our pages. It will 
therefore we trust be enough to say that, in the little volume 
under notice, will be found an abundance of information both 
interesting and curious regarding the origin, history, and true 
significance of this ancient and imposing rite, information the 
extent and value of which are quite out of proportion to the 
comparatively diminutive size of the little book. Though the 
Coronation Ceremony itself be a thing of the past, the interest 
and information of so careful and scholarly a treatise must 
endure for many a long day, and should indeed be more and 
more appreciated in proportion as time and leisure are afforded 
for its due examination. 


6.—MEMOIRS OF LADY CHATTERTON.? 


It is pleasant to find that a new edition of the late 
Mr. Edward Dering’s memoirs of his first wife, Lady 
Chatterton, has been required. The author was solicitous 
that his biographical sketch should consist, as far as possible, 
of Lady Chatterton’s own written recollections, and added 
from his own pen only what was needful to complete the 
living picture she had herself drawn. He added also several 
long letters from the late Archbishop Ullathorne, and these, 
whilst valuable independently for their lucid expositions of 
many points of Catholic faith and practice, contribute. greatly 
to complete the portraiture of a singular earnest and candid 
mind—for they were written in answer to her inquiries during 
the time when she was working her way to the Church. 

1 The Coronation Ceremonial: lts True History and Meaning. By Herbert 
Thurston, S.J. Catholic Truth Society. viii. 126 pp. Illustrated. Sixpence. 


2 Memoirs of Lady Chatterton, By E. H. Dering. Second Edition. Art and 
Book Company. 
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To some this little volume will appeal chiefly for its many 
little sparkling anecdotes regarding the sayings and doings of 
bygone celebrities. To others it will appeal rather for the 
insight it affords into the interior of a Catholic life; for 
although Lady Chatterton did not enter the Church till a few 
years before her death, she lived with Cathclics, and was a 
Catholic in heart without knowing it, for many previous years. 
The volume thus falls into the class of such memoirs as 
Mr. Hope Scott’s, Sergeant Bellasis’s, Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s, 
or the shorter sketches of Catholic Lives published by the 
Catholic Truth Society. “ By their fruits you shall know them,” 
is the most forcible and generally applicable of all tests of 
a religious system, and it is by multiplying such memoirs as 
these that one is able to show the true fruits of the Catholic 
system, to those who are sadly misled by the counterfeit 
presentments which writers external to it often concoct out of 
their own strange inferences. 


7-—THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS.! 

A Devout Commentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians is, as the 
title suggests and the Preface explains, not a critical but a 
devotional commentary, intended for spiritual reading. Father 
Wilberforce offers his little book as “a humble contribution 
towards the revival of the study of Holy Scripture among 
Catholics.” He calls attention to the words of St. Jerome, 
“Ignorance of the Scripture is ignorance of Christ,” and points 
out that there is an indirect as well as a direct way of learning 
to know the Scriptures. The former is through the words 
and writings of others who are themselves familiar with the 
Sacred Text, and is the only way possible for many. Still the 
direct way is to be encouraged wherever possible, and it is a real 
reproach on our lay Catholics that they read the Scriptures 
for themselves so little. Such abstention is certainly not in 
obedience to any commands of the Church, or even in conformity 
with its spirit, as is clear from the Encyclical, Providen- 
tissimus Deus, and the Indulgences by which Leo XIII. has 
endeavoured to encourage Bible reading. Some ascribe the 
neglect to a reaction against the exaggerated importance 


1 4 Devout Commentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians. By <A. Bertrand 
Wilberforce, O.P. London: Sands. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son. 
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attached to the practice by Protestants, and Father Wilberforce 
notes that as a possible cause. It may be to some slight extent, 
but we fancy the chief cause is to be sought in the difficulty of 
interpretation. A Catholic likes to understand what he reads, 
and is repelled when he finds this impossible. Hence the 
utility of simple Catholic commentaries such as that before us. 
The author avoids grammatical and hermeneutical discussions, 
but gives in his Preface a helpful account of the circumstances 
under which the Epistle was written. His notes are taken, as 
he tells us, mostly and often verbally from the commentary of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, that wonderful writer of whom it may be 
said more justly perhaps even than of any other, W7zhz2/ guod 
tetig¢t non ornavie. 


8.—HAVELOK THE DANE.! 


The Lay of Havelok is rather a gruesome tale, but it is too 
frankly medieval to prove very harrowing. We are glad to see 
the Catholic Truth Society embarked upon such a venture as 
this excellent translation into our modern speech of the early 
English romance, and we hope that it is only the first of a series. 
Miss Emily Hickey seems to have performed her task of 
translation with great judgment ; though we should have been 
grateful, we think, for a few more notes. Still it would be difficult 
to know where to stop, for Have/ok abounds in features of 
interest illustrating the religious and domestic life of our 
Catholic forefathers. One such detail we cannot refrain from 
calling attention to. At the present day the Catholic Church in 
England, so far as we know, stands absolutely alone in all the 
world in preserving one feature of the old medieval marriage 
rite. The bridegroom is bidden to give gold and silver to the 
bride saying, “ This gold and silver I thee give, . . . with all my 
worldly goods I thee endow.” The Church of England, while 
retaining for the most part the old Sarum marriage service, 
has discarded the gold and silver. It is not known in the 
Roman ritual; only among English Catholics has the rite 
survived. Now when the Lay describes for us the marriage of 
Havelok and Goldburh, we are told: 

When Godrich had made them vow for dread of him—Havelok 
that he would wed her and feed her, and Goldburh that she would hold 


1 The Story of Havelok the Dane. Rendered into later English by Emily Hickey. 
London : Catholic Truth Society. 
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to him—then were pennies told out in abundance upon the book. He 
gave them to her and she took them. They were wedded fairly and 
well, and every whit of the Mass was said that pertaineth to marriage. 


The little book is excellently got up—the design on the 
cover adds greatly to its effectiveness—and carefully printed. 
We will only note that Didran (p. 123) is a typographical error 
for Didron. 


Literary Record. 


—— 


I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Nature Lessons with the Blackboard, by F. F. Lydon 
(London: Burns and Oates. Price 3s. net), is a characteristic 
educational product of our day. Whatever may be thought 
of many of the accomplishments taught, or attempted to be 
taught, in our primary schools, there can be no question as to 
the educative value of drawing. The boy or girl who acquires 
the power of truthfully representing with the pencil objects met 
with in common life, becomes without question the possessor 
of an art which must be practically useful in all sorts of circum- 
stances, and will moreover furnish a highly agreeable and 
improving recreation and resource. Such advantages will 
necessarily be greatly enhanced if the attention of the learner 
be at the same time directed to scientific observation, and the 
correct delineation of the objects with which science deals. 
To secure this is the intention of the work before us, in which 
are represented in white upon a black ground the illustrations 
which a skilled teacher would sketch on the blackboard for his 
class to copy, and the style of information is likewise indicated 
which he should at the same time impart to his pupils or elicit 
from them by judicious questioning. The first exercises are 
upon botany, which receives the fullest treatment, after which 
follow, on.a considerably smaller scale, insects, reptiles (leastwise 
the frog), birds, fish, and “animals,” by which mammals are 
evidently meant, although another (and truer) reptile, the 
tortoise, appears amongst them. The drawings of these various 
organisms, or of their various members, are for the most part 
excellent, and the child is to be envied who can acquire the 
power of producing the like. They are not all, however, of 
equal merit, the botanical portion being decidedly best, and the 
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heads of birds the least successful. It must be added that the 
accompanying letterpress requires in various instances to be 
revised, there being sundry unfortunate aberrations from the 
scientific accuracy at which it aims. Thus, in regard of plants, 
dicotyledons (styled “two seed-leaf plants”) are strangely 
defined as plants having a tap-root, and monocotyledons (“one 
seed-leaf plants”) as plants having fibrous roots; in accordance 
with which definition are mentioned as examples of mono- 
cotyledons, “grass” and (of all things in the world) “the 
strawberry”! We are also told that a leaf is “sessile” when 
it springs from the stem without s¢zpu/es ; this should, of course, 
be without a leaf-stalk or fetiole. What, again, is meant by 
saying that the leaf of the iris is “all petiole”? How does the 
iris differ from the great bulk of “one seed-leaf” plants which 
have no petiole at all? It also seems a pity in such a book, 
the greatest utility of which should be to encourage observation, 
to select as specimens such as children will not ordinarily have 
the chance of seeing. Thus, what we find labelled simply 
“honeysuckle,” is not the common species found in every hedge, 
but the perfoliate Lonzcera Caprifolium, a comparatively rare 
species which is not even a true native. Points like these 
should be carefully attended to, as they are a serious blemish 
on a book otherwise highly commendable. 

Of the Catholic Truth Society’s newest publications the most 
important, by reason of its subject-matter, is Ze Education Bill, 
by Father M. F. Glancey. It will be found stiff reading on 
account of the many detailed points which it has to discuss, 
but that should not be a deterrent. There is a disposition just 
now to contend that the clergy, not the parents, are the people 
who really care about keeping up Voluntary Schools. This 
is certainly not the case among Catholics, but the fact of there 
being such a disposition should induce Catholic parents to get 
the subject up as thoroughly as possible so as to make their 
own voices heard in support of their claims. Father Glancey’s 
criticism of the Education Bill appears to be sound as well as 
searching. He gives it a general approval, but calls attention 
to some points which will need to be carefully watched whilst 
the Bill is in Committee, such as the construction to be put on 
the term Maintenance, or the comparative importance to be 
attached to each of the three conditions under which new schools 
may be opened. The Bishops’ Resolutions on both Secondary 
and Elementary Education are given by Father Glancey in full. 
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The Catholic Truth Society also sends us Father Vincent 
McNabb’s Bishop Brownlow, and Miss Maud Petre’s Devotional 
Essays. The memory of Bishop Brownlow is still fresh in our 
minds, and this little memoir will be very welcome. Father 
McNabb has set down a living portrait of the man such as we 
knew him, with his delicate sense of responsibility, his craving 
for the truth only, his large-mindedness, his charity and his 
gentleness, and his quiet humility. And he has also been able to 
illustrate these features of his character by touching incidents. 
The Devotional Essays are on Prayer, Mass, Communion, 
and Confession, three subjects on which many books and 
booklets have been written. But Miss Petre does not write 
unless she has something to say which she has felt and thought 
out for herself. It is so in the present tract, which will be 
appreciated by those who are trying to lead a spiritual life. 

We must be content merely to name some other recent 
C.T.S. publications, worthy as they are of fuller notice. Such 
as Miss Emily Hickey’s delightful verses on our Lady, entitled 
Our Lady of May ; Father W. Carson’s scholarly little treatise 
on Some Prerogatives of Peter; the reprint of Father Henry 
More, S.J.'s Entertainment of our Saviour in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, Lives of St. Lioba, St. Colette, and Daniel O'Connell, by 
unnamed writers; St. Philip Benist, by Lady Amabel Kerr ; 
and The Priest-hunter,a tale of the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
which is also by Lady Amabel Kerr. 

Thirty Simple Meditations on the Sacred Heart is brought 
out by the Catholic Truth Society of Ireland, and is by Father 
H. Browne, S.J., who recently contributed to their list a similar 
set of Meditations on Prayer. Father Browne’s disposition is 
to explain, and these thirty meditations, although they are 
thoroughly devotional, work out also a clear systematic 
exposition of what is meant by the Devotion of the Sacred 
Heart. 


MAGAZINES. 
Some contents of foreign Pertodicals : 
LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (June 7.) 
The Papal Encyclical on the Holy Eucharist. England and 
the Holy See in 1814. The Catastrophy in the Antilles. 
Karly Christian Literature. The Oath of Alfonso XIII. 
Reviews, &c. 
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DER KATHOLIK. (June.) 

The Early Days of St. Paul. £. Sezpel. Americanism. 
Dr. J. Schréder. A new Work on the Concordat of 
1801. Dr. A. Bellesheim. A. Kalthoff on Frederick 
Nietzsche. Dr. FE. Seyd/l. The Introduction of the 
Feast of the Presentation into Mainz. F. Fa/k. Popular 
Religious Observances in the Diocese of Augsburg. 
Reviews, &c. 

THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. (June.) 

In Memory of Archbishop Corrigan. The Hymns of the 
Office of the Sacred Heart. H. 7. Henry. Father Mac 
on Retreat. Rabbinical Studies. W. H. Kent. The 
Place of the Imagination in Education. Dr. Alex. 
Macdonald. Reviews, &c. 

RAZON Y FE. (June.) 

The Last Testament of Leo XIII. The Coronation of Kings. 
R. Ruiz Armado. A new System to explain the Dogma 
of Transubstantiation. 17. Martinez. The Spaniards at 
the Council of Trent. Z. Murillo, The Discovery of 
the Straits of Magellan. Z. Morven. Reviews, &c. 


Lres ETUDES RELIGIEUSES. (June 5.) 


The Railway to Bagdad. H. Lammens. The Celebration of 
1904 in honour of our Lady. The School of Auguste 
Comte. X. Motsant. The Elections of 1902. P. Dudon. 
Le Roman des Panamistes. 7. Bremond. Reviews, &c. 


STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAACH. (May 28.) 

The French Associations Law. H. Gruber. Thought Trans- 
ference. /. Bessmer. The recently discovered Hebrew 
fragments of the Book of Sirach. /. Kuabenbauer. 
Frederick Mistral, the Poet of Provence. W. Kvreiten. 
Reviews, &c. 

L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (June.) 

The Idea of the Eucharistic Sacrifice in the Anglican Church. 
M. Lepin. M. Brunetiere’s Geneva Address. Addé 
Delfour. A Scientific Criticism of M. Paul Vignon’s 
“Shroud of Christ.” A. ZL. Donnadieu. The Abjuration 
of Joan of Arc. U. Chevalier. Reviews, &c. 

La REVUE GENERALE. (June.) 

A Training Ship for the Belgian Mercantile Marine. Charies 
d’Ursel. Greek in the Twentieth Century. /. Collard. 
The Universities in other days. A. Caudric. Pastoral 
Literature in England. Z. Antheunis. Reviews, &c. 








